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6ythe  institute  op  ceAl  estAte  mAnAgement 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  PLEDGE 
OF  THE  CERTIFIED  ^  PROPERTY  MANAGER 


3  llerebp  $lebge  iHpsielf  to  act  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles 
declarations,  and  regulations  of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 

3  $lebge  iKpsielf  in  particular  to  place  honesty  and  thorough  work  above 
all  else  in  my  administration  of  real  property;  to  advance  myself  constantly 
in  knowledge  and  ability  through  the  study  of  literature  on  real  estate  man¬ 
agement,  the  instruction  of  eminent  teachers,  the  interchange  of  experiences 
with  fellow  Certified  Property  Managers,  and  attendance  at  meetings  of  the 
Institute  whenever  possible;  to  be  faithful  to  the  personal  interests  of  my 
professional  brothers  and  to  seek  their  counsel  when  in  doubt  of  my  own 
judgment;  to  render  willing  help  to  my  fellow  Certified  Property  Managers; 
and  to  give  my  services  freely  to  the  Institute  as  required  or  desired. 

illoreobtr»  3  $ltbge  jKpitU  to  shun  unwarranted  personal  publicity  and 
dishonest  money  seeking  as  disgraceful  to  our  profession;  to  render  complete, 
thorough,  and  honest  service  to  landlord  and  tenant  alike  regardless  of  mone¬ 
tary  consideration;  to  strive  assiduously  to  build  goodwill  for  the  properties 
under  my  charge  and  to  use  my  best  talents  at  all  times  to  preserve  and 
maintain  the  value  of  such  properties;  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  net 
return  to  the  owners  of  properties  entrusted  to  my  management;  and  to  give 
devoted  attention  to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  tenants  of  these  properties. 

jTinallPt  3  $lebge  iHpiSlelt  to  cooperate  in  advancing  and  extending,  by 
every  lawful  means  within  my  power,  the  influence  of  The  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management. 

THE  INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 

or  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  REAL  ESTATE  BOARDS 


Behind  that  seemingly  “lucky”  happening  in  business  life,  there  is 
more  than  merely  blind  chance.  There’s  a  very  active  sort  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  too.  And  by  understanding  what  this  preparation  involves,  you 
can . . . 


LEARN  TO  BE  LUCKY 

bjt  Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Sr.,  CPM 


Noah  webster  had  this  to  say  about  luck: 

j 

“Luck  is  that  which  happens  to  one  seem- 
I  ingly  by  chance  or  favorable  fortune.” 
,  Luck  is  unquestionably  a  very  personal  at¬ 
tribute,  and  “seemingly”  is  the  all-important 
qualification— one  which  we  should  consider 
more  seriously  when  we  try  to  interpret  the 
success  of  those  around  us. 

It  is  true  that  luck,  as  we  generally  think 
’  of  it,  plays  an  important  role  in  gambling, 
j  horse  racing,  the  many  escapes  from  serious 
accidents  that  we  can  all  relate,  and  in  the 
many  happenings  of  life  that  bring  happi¬ 
ness  or  despair.  Even  in  our  business  lives, 
I  luck  plays  an  apparent  part  in  our  experi¬ 
ences,  W e  must  remember  that  there  are  two 
^  kinds  of  luck— good  luck  and  bad  luck.  We 

I  seek  good  luck,  and  we  hope  to  avoid  bad 

I  luck.  This  little  word  is  a  vital  part  of  our 

daily  lives  and  yet  we  barely  pause  long 
!  enough  to  analyze  what  it  really  means, 
i  Here  we  are  concerned  with  luck  in  the 
real  estate  business.  Let  us  take  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  to  analyze  it  carefully  and  honestly. 

How  can  we  become  lucky?  Or,  how  can 
we  avoid  bad  luck?  The  negative  approach  is 
more  human  because  our  confidence  in  our¬ 
selves  (conceit,  if  you  will)  always  leads  us 

President  of  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Manage¬ 
ment,  Lloyd  Hanford  hails  from  San  Francisco, 
California,  where  he  is  a  senior  partner  of  the  Prop¬ 
erty  Management  Company. 


to  believe  that  when  a  desired  event  does 
not  occur  it  is  due  to  the  intervention  of  bad 
luck.  When  it  does  happen,  we  are  apt  to 
consider  it  as  a  personal  accomplishment. 
Thus  we  conclude  that  our  success  in  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  measure  of  our  abilities,  and  our 
failures  are  bad  luck.  By  the  same  token,  the 
success  of  our  competitors  is  their  good  luck 
and  their  failures  are  a  lack  of  ability. 

Actually,  luck  is  a  happening  that  appears 
to  occur  when  we  have  contributed  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  consciously  to  its  occurrence 
and  could  not  possibly  have  planned  for  such 
a  happening.  I  will  give  you  an  example: 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  on  my  way  to  a 
client’s  office  to  close  a  deal.  On  the  way  I 
met  a  man  who  is  always  in  the  market  for 
buys  in  real  estate;  he  delayed  me  by  a  firm 
grasp  on  my  lapel,  enquiring  if  I  had  any¬ 
thing  for  him  to  buy.  In  my  impatience  to 
free  myself  I  told  him  of  a  gas  station  that 
we  had  just  listed,  but  about  which  I  knew 
very  little.  To  my  utter  astonishment  he 
said,  “I’ll  buy  it.”  And  he  did! 

As  I  think  back  over  many  years  and  many 
other  deals  that  I  have  made— and  an  almost 
equal  number  that  fizzled— I  find  that  all  of 
them  had  the  so-called  “luck”  ingredient  of 
an  unplanned  meeting,  an  unexpected  drift 
in  conversation  or  some  other  unexplainable 
occurrence  that  set  off  the  chain  reaction 
that  lead  to  more  definite  action.  There  is 
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little  doubt  that  all  of  us,  upon  reflection, 
will  find  this  to  be  true  of  most  of  our  real 
estate  activity. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  these 
happenstances  are  not  a  result  of  seeming 
chance  or  favorable  fortune  but  are  rather 
an  integral  part  of  the  pattern  of  our  busi¬ 
ness.  We  expose  ourselves  to  contacts  with 
as  many  potential  customers  as  is  possible. 
We  walk  the  streets  they  walk.  We  belong  to 
clubs.  We  attend  social  and  business  gather¬ 
ings.  We  attend  educational  courses.  We 
take  part  in  recreational  activities.  We  ad¬ 
vertise  and  enjoy  as  much  beneficial  public¬ 
ity  as  we  are  able  to  secure.  We  seek  every 
possible  means  of  keeping  in  touch  with  as 
many  prospects  as  possible. 

It  might  be  compared  to  fishing.  When  we 
fish  in  the  right  place,  at  the  right  time,  with 
the  right  lures,  we  have  every  reason  to  ex- 
jject  to  meet  with  some  measure  of  success 
on  the  average,  but  certainly  not  always. 
Catching  a  fish  under  such  circumstances  is 
not  luck;  it  is  a  planned  project.  We  expose 
ourselves  to  the  opportunity  for  success  and 
when  that  opportunity  presents  itself  we 
have  the  beginning  of  a  transaction  over 
which  our  control  becomes  more  positive.  It 
is  the  means  by  which  we  exercise  that  con¬ 
trol  that  determines  our  destiny. 

Our  luck  is  good  if  we  properly  qualify 
our  prospect.  We  are  on  the  way  to  “good 
luck”  if  we  have  suitable  merchandise  on 
our  shelves  to  fit  the  needs  of  our  buyer.  We 
are  fortunate  if  the  prospect  is  impressed 
with  our  sincere  attempt  to  serve  him  well. 
We  are  unlucky  if  we  have  failed  to  study 
adequately  the  property  we  submit.  It  is 
unfortunate  if  we  cannot  conclude  the  sale 
because  we  lack  the  facts  and  figures  re¬ 
quired  to  convince  the  buyer.  It  is  tragic  if 
the  scales  of  fortune  are  tipped  against  us 
because  we  are  not  organized  to  relieve  the 
prospect  of  all  the  tribulations  of  managing 


the  property.  We  are  really  “lucky”  if  we  are 
fully  prepared  to  meet  an  advantageous  situ¬ 
ation,  and  we  are  cursed  with  bad  luck  when 
our  inadequacies  stand  between  us  and  suc¬ 
cess. 

We  can  all  be  lucky  if  we  will  faithfully 
attend  the  rigid  demands  of  the  goddess  of 
fortune.  Just  to  keep  a  check  on  myself  I 
have  listed  these  requisites: 

I.  Exposure  to  every  conceivable  opjxirtunity 
to  meet  buyers  and  owners  of  desirable  prop¬ 
erties. 

8.  Keep  easily  available. 

3.  Make  a  detailed  study  of  every  property  and 
neighborhood  with  which  you  become  con¬ 
cerned. 

4.  Keep  accurately  current  with  the  details  of 
what  goes  on  in  the  real  estate  market. 

5.  Learn  all  about  the  intricacies  of  property 
management  so  that  you  are  not  only 
equipped  to  take  full  charge  of  any  type  of 
investment  property  but  also  can  give  au¬ 
thoritative  information  on  all  of  the  vital 
matters  that  will  present  themselves  during 
ownership. 

6.  Never  stop  studying  everything  that  in  any 
way  concerns  your  business. 

7.  Always  remember  that  when  you’re  green 
you  grow  and  when  you’re  ripe  you  rot! 
Humility  and  patience  are  the  key  to  sales¬ 
manship. 

8.  Organize  yourself  and  your  office  for  efficient 
service. 

9.  Avoid  the  misconception  that  either  your 
business  or  the  world  owes  you  anything. 

10.  Retain  an  abiding  conviction  that  you  will 
receive  from  the  real  estate  business  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  energy,  industriousness, 
honesty  and  generosity  that  you  put  into  it. 

Organized  real  estate  is  a  creation  of  suc¬ 
cess.  We  are  all  part  of  it  and  we  can  all  bene¬ 
fit  from  it  immeasurably  if  we  will  only  use 
its  facilities.  Our  Institutes  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  are  the 
basis  for  the  professionalism  that  we  so  de¬ 
voutly  seek,  and  they  are  available  to  assist 
any  Realtor  in  every  possible  way  so  that  he 
may  learn  to  be  lucky. 

Good  luck  is  when  preparation  meets  op¬ 
portunity! 


The  Certified  Property  Manager  who  believes  he  has  learned  all  there 
is  to  know  about  his  profession  should  welcome  the  challenge  to  accept 
the  property  and  business  management  of  a  college.  T he  advantages  are 
many,  the  disadvantages  few,  and  the  reward  for  a  job  well  done  is  a 
satisfaction  rarely  equaled  elsewhere  in  the  property  management  field. 

COLLEGES  OFFER  INTERESTING 
MANAGEMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


by  Emerson  R.  Boyd,  CPM 


Managing  property  for  a  college  had  not 
'  been  a  part  of  my  experience,  but  I  agreed 
I  to  tackle  the  property  management  job  at 
\  Kenyon  College  in  Gambier,  Ohio.  Kenyon, 
[  in  the  hill  country  of  Ohio,  stands  1,200  feet 
j  above  sea  level  and  almost  200  feet  above  the 
I  Kokosing  River.  The  town  of  Gambier  is  45 

(miles  due  east  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Kenyon  is  rich  in  tradition  (it  was 
I  founded  in  1824),  and  many  of  the  original 
I  landmarks  are  still  standing.  Newer  build¬ 
ings  carry  out  the  rich  architectural  theme- 
part  collegiate  Gothic,  part  Tudor,  with  an 
;  admixture  of  Victorian  sobriety  and  local 
^  improvisation— which  was  adopted  1 30  years 

ago  by  Episcopal  Bishop  Philander  Chase. 
I  Actually,  the  College,  with  its  stately  build- 
i  ings  with  stone  finish  and  beamed  ceilings, 
is  reminiscent  of  Oxford  University  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Some  say  the  school  is  the  Harvard  of 
I  the  West;  Kenyon  men  think  it’s  better— and 
1  agree  with  them. 

i  My  position  offers  me  the  opportunity  to 

Emerson  Boyd  formerly  managed  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  Building  and  the  Woman’s  Exchange 
properties  for  Robert  A.  Cline,  Inc.,  in  Cincinnati, 
i  He  is  now  Kenyon  College’s  property  manager. 


manage  and  maintain  not  only  College  class¬ 
room  buildings  and  dormitories  but  faculty 
homes,  stores  and  investment  property.  The 
College  operates  its  own  small  hospital  and 
an  Alumni  House  which  is  as  large  as  most 
better-class  motels.  It  is  arranged,  however, 
in  true  Kenyon  fashion,  and  is  rather  like  a 
gracious  private  home.  The  College  owns 
the  water  system  for  the  village  of  Gambier, 
the  sewage  system  and  disposal  plant,  op¬ 
erates  the  electrical  distribution  system,  and 
has  its  own  central  heating  system.  The  vil¬ 
lage  fire  department  equipment  is  owned  by 
the  College  and  manned  by  Kenyon  students 
and  local  volunteers.  The  services  offered  by 
the  College  equal  those  of  any  fair-sized  city, 
and  the  operation  of  all  of  these  is  the  duty 
of  the  certified  property  manager. 

Where  can  the  CPM  of  today  find  so  many 
varied  duties  in  one  position?  And  where, 
except  in  a  college,  can  the  average  CPM 
find  so  many  duties  that  challenge  his  abil¬ 
ity?  In  fact,  except  for  money-lending  and 
shopping  centers,  every  duty  of  a  CPM  is 
covered  in  the  property  management  job  at 
Kenyon,  as  would  be  the  case  in  most  smaller 
colleges. 
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HANDLING  LABOR,  NEW  BUILDING 

Those  of  you  who  are  CPMs  in  large  cities 
may  think  you  have  labor  troubles,  but  we 
have  them,  too!  Problems  with  janitors, 
maintenance  men,  and  operating  personnel 
are  just  as  troublesome  here.  You  have 
schools  for  your  maintenance  and  cleaning 
personnel;  we  do,  too.  In  fact,  we  have 
budgets,  cost  figures,  and  all  the  records  that 
large  properties  use,  except  that  for  our  use 
they  are  cut  down.  We  have  payroll  increases 
and  merit  raises,  and  we  grant  most  of  the 
fringe  benefits  which  are  available  in  larger 
cities.  We  even  have  the  kind  of  “gang  clean¬ 
ing”  which  is  done  in  big  office  buildings.  To 
my  mind,  the  only  difference  between  city 
and  college  management  is  that  automobile 
traffic  in  the  latter  isn’t  so  great. 

Kenyon  builds  new  buildings,  just  as 
cities  do.  However,  structures  here  must  con¬ 
form  to  a  certain  architectural  tradition,  and 
since  there  are  no  large  building  contractors 


Campus  view  at  Kenyon  College  in  Gambier, 
Ohio.  Management  of  college  properties  pre¬ 
sents  a  richly  rewarding  challenge  to  the  CPM 
who  values  the  inner  satisfaction  of  a  worth¬ 
while  assignment  carried  out  at  top  skill. 

or  architects  in  our  locality,  we  are  obliged 
to  deal  with  firms  in  nearby  cities.  This  dif¬ 
ficulty  naturally  increases  cost,  and  being 
situated  away  from  main  highways  and  rail 
centers  we  find  that  transportation  is  also  a 
vital  problem. 

As  a  result,  the  CPM  who  prides  himself 
on  his  knowledge  of  a  new  building  con¬ 
struction  has  his  ability  seriously  challenged 
when  a  project  goes  into  the  planning  stages 
here.  His  ability  and  his  ingenuity,  too,  are 
really  put  to  the  test  when  construction  be¬ 
gins.  Private  colleges  must  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  a  rigid  budget,  since  extras  and 
emergency  appropriations  are  mighty  dif¬ 
ficult  to  pay  for.  In  fact,  they  are  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  get.  In  most  cases,  someone— or 
several  persons  or  organizations— has  given 
a  certain  sum  of  money  as  a  gift.  You  can’t 


Colleges  Offer  Management  Opportunities 

ask  for  more.  Your  estimate  must  be  correct 
at  the  start. 

At  Kenyon,  many  of  the  peojile  now  em¬ 
ployed  are  descendants  of  the  original  fami- 
lies  who  helped  to  build  the  College  130 
years  ago.  Kenyon  is  actually  134  years  old, 
but  it  did  not  move  to  its  present  location 
until  1828.  Some  of  the  employees  double  as 
carpenters  and  plumbers,  while  others,  who 
can  do  a  mighty  fine  job  of  painting,  will  be 
found  cutting  the  grass  on  the  vast,  485-acre 
campus.  Even  the  electrician  may  have  to 
take  time  off  from  his  job  in  order  to  drive 
a  College  car  to  the  Columbus  airport  to 
pick  up  or  deliver  a  well-known  professor  or 
statesman.  In  fact,  there  are  no  real  desig¬ 
nated  bosses.  At  times,  everyone  has  to  pitch 
in  to  get  the  job  done. 

A  LARGER  INVENTORY 

There  is  one  thing  a  CPM  must  learn  if 
he  takes  over  the  management  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  a  small  college:  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment,  on  which  he  could  get  immediate  de¬ 
livery  in  the  city,  may  take  weeks  to  arrive. 
This  means  that  an  inventory  of  vital  parts 
must  be  stocked  for  emergencies.  In  the 
city,  of  course,  the  CPM  can  use  the  stock  of 
his  supplier,  and  thus  reduce  inventory  costs. 

A  well-informed  salesman  is  always  welcome 
here,  because  he  may  be  the  Moses  who  will 
lead  us  to  the  solution  of  a  difficult  problem. 

For  example,  recently  a  salesman  just  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  in  his  car  a  part  that  was 
vitally  needed  and  would  have  taken  days  to 
get  either  by  parcel  post  or  express.  The 
moral:  you  must  live  with  a  larger  inventory 
than  would  be  necessary  in  a  city  operation. 

COLLEGE  PROPERTY  VALUES 

The  small  college  like  Kenyon  has  a  much 
larger  property  and  building  value  than 
most  multi-storied  office  buildings.  The 
average  CPM  who  operates  downtown  real 


_ ^ 

estate  would  get  the  surprise  of  his  life  if  he 
knew  the  actual  and  replacement  value  of 
college  buildings  and  college  property  in 
general.  Before  coming  to  Kenyon,  I  had  the 
impression  that  college  building  values  were 
low.  In  faculty  houses  alone  here  at  Kenyon, 
the  value  would  exceed  $1  million  in  de¬ 
preciated  assets. 

College-owned  but  rented  stores  also  rep¬ 
resent  a  sizable  figure,  and  a  third  figure  rep¬ 
resents  investment  property  owned  in  other 
cities.  From  a  property  value  standpoint,  a 
CPM  will  find  that  the  operation  of  a  small 
college  is  strictly  “big  league”  w'hen  it  comes 
to  valuation. 

PSYCHIC  INCOME 

A  number  of  my  CPM  friends  discouraged 
me  when  I  announced  my  intention  of  leav¬ 
ing  the  city  for  the  small  college  town  and 
its  unique  problems.  There  have  been  many 
times  when  I  have  looked  back  and  thought 
they  were  right.  Happily,  I  can  add  that 
there  have  been  many  more  times  when  I 
knew  they  were  wrong. 

Have  you  ever  had  an  owner  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  you  manage  call  you  long  distance  and 
thank  you  for  doing  a  job  which  you  had 
taken  in  stride  and  considered  as  a  part  of 
your  everyday  work?  Have  you  ever  had  a 
wealthy  owner  go  completely  out  of  his  way, 
probably  100  miles,  to  thank  you  personally 
for  your  efforts  to  get  the  most  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  dollar?  If  the  answer  is  yes,  you’ve 
had  an  experience  which  never  happened  to 
me  when  I  managed  commercial  real  estate. 

In  fact,  the  college  job  is  so  different  in  so 
many  respects  that  it  makes  you  mighty  glad 
you  accepted  its  challenge.  Where  except  in 
a  small  college  would  you  find  the  president 
of  an  investment  totaling  many  millions  of 
dollars  willing  to  take  time  to  offer  counsel 
to  a  person  who  thought  he  knew  all  about 
property  management,  but  found  he  didn’t? 
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PRO  AND  CON 

Working  for  a  small  college  does  have 
disadvantages,  but  they  are  few.  If  I  were 
asked  to  itemize  them,  I  would  offer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list: 

1.  Necessity  of  carrying  a  large  inventory  of 
supplies  and  parts  because  the  source  is  too 
far  away  for  emergencies. 

s.  Lack  of  a  trained  labor  market  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  training  personnel  yourself. 

3.  Salaries  do  not  compare  with  salaries  offered 
in  big  city  operations. 

But  I  should  certainly  want  to  offer  the 
following  “compensations”  as  well: 

1.  You  get  to  know  your  employees  and  you  must 
work  with  them. 

2.  You  plan  the  work,  you  carry  out  the  plan, 
and  you  tax  your  ability  every  day  to  get  cer¬ 
tain  unusual  jobs  done. 

3.  The  many  duties  of  the  job  make  monotony 
imp>o$sible.  There  is  always  something  new 
and  unusual  arising. 

4.  The  satisfaction  you  get  from  seeing  a  job 
well  done  and  the  many  nice  people  who  ap¬ 
preciate  your  efforts. 

5.  Living  in  a  college  town  has  a  world  of  ad¬ 
vantages.  Everyone  speaks  to  everyone  else. 
You  get  to  know  people  and  you  learn  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  better  things  of  life.  (P.S.  It’s 
cheaper,  too!) 

6.  And  when  you  do  have  a  day  off  (which  is  not 
too  often),  you  can  go  fishing  or  hunting,  or 
take  a  trip  to  the  big  city  and  watch  the  other 
CPMs  dodge  automobile  traffic,  breathe  foul 
air,  and  get  ulcers  worrying  about  new  leases 
and  tenant  relations  and  whether  the  man¬ 
agement  contract  will  be  renewed. 

It  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  divulge 
the  source  of  my  information,  but  I  can  state 
as  a  fact  that  there  are  colleges  today  which 


could  use  the  services  of  a  CPM  as  a  regular 
employee.  I  can  heartily  recommend  to  any 
CPM  that  he  investigate  such  opportunities. 
Don’t  think  that  you  will  go  to  seed  in  these 
small  schools.  You’ll  put  into  practice  every¬ 
thing  you  ever  learned,  and  you  will  also 
have  to  learn  how  to  carry  out  duties  which 
you  may  never  have  thought  would  be  dele¬ 
gated  to  a  CPM. 

Frankly,  it’s  like  living  all  over  again,  and 
you  will  realize  what  I  mean  if  you  investi¬ 
gate  the  advantages  of  becoming  a  CPM  in  a 
small  college.  You  will  never  get  rich  in  dol¬ 
lars,  but  the  richness  you  will  receive  from 
the  trustees,  the  officers,  and  the  parents  of 
students  will  make  you  realize  the  great 
amount  of  trust  they  have  placed  in  you  and 
their  gratefulness  to  you  for  doing  your  best. 
They  don’t  ask  for  miracles;  they  just  ap¬ 
preciate  an  honest  effort. 

Probably  the  greatest  satisfaction  I  have 
received  to  date  has  come  from  rebuilding 
and  restoring  the  Kenyon  Chapel  to  its  origi¬ 
nal  likeness  of  100  years  ago.  Yes,  it  took  a 
lot  of  thought  and  effort  (for  which  my  em¬ 
ployees  deserve  the  lion’s  share),  but  to  have 
the  minister  say,  “It’s  good  to  know  someone 
cares  for  the  House  of  God,”  is  sufficient  re¬ 
ward  for  me. 

I  promise  a  pleasant,  quiet  afternoon  to  all 
CPMs  who  want  to  visit  Kenyon.  I  believe, 
as  do  all  Kenyon  men,  that  if  it’s  not  the 
Harvard  of  the  West,  it’s  the  best  little 
school  in  this  country.  Come  and  see  for 
yourself.  You’ll  love  the  trip. 


LOOKING  FOR  NEW  BUSINESS? 


1 .  Don’t  Forget  the  Banks  and  Trust  Companies 
by  John  Harrison,  CPM 

2.  Don’t  Forget  Office  Buildings,  Shopping  Centers 
and  Motels 

by  George  J.  Pipe,  CPM 

3.  Don’t  Forget  Surveys .  .  .  and  Keeping 
the  Business  You  Have 

by  Henry  G.  Beaumont,  CPM 


1.  Banks  and  Trust  Companies  Need  the  Services  of  the  CPM 

BY  JOHN  HARRISON.  CPM 

Assistant  Manager  of  the  Real  Estate  Department, 

Title  Insurance  &  Trust  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  California 


Real  estate  has  become  a  challenge,  and 
our  banks  and  trust  companies  have  met  this 
challenge  with  professional  know-how. 
Rental  schedules  are  formulated  with  great 
factual  care  and  are  continually  being  re¬ 
vised  to  meet  economic  trends  and  condi¬ 
tions.  Properties  are  producing,  as  they 
should.  Those  that  are  not,  are  now  dis¬ 
carded,  sold  or  torn  down.  Budgets  are 
planned  for  each  building  and  these  pro¬ 
grams  are  analyzed  and  adjusted  to  meet  the 
changes  in  our  economy.  Banks  and  trust 
companies,  in  many  instances,  are  the  pro¬ 


gressive  leaders  in  rehabilitation  and  urban 
renewal.  These  institutions  are  taking  their 
rightful  place  in  the  business  world.  What 
does  all  this  mean  to  you  as  a  Certified  Prop¬ 
erty  Manager?  What  do  you  care  about 
banks  and  trust  companies? 

Banks  and  trust  companies  are  a  constant 
source  of  real  estate  and  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment  bu:!iiess.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
these  institutions  are  primarily  in  the  bank¬ 
ing  and  trust  business.  They  are  not  in  di¬ 
rect  competition  with  you  in  your  real  estate 
business.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  ready- 
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made  customers  and  other  revenue  pro¬ 
ducers  for  you.  Most  banks  and  trust  com¬ 
panies  welcome  you  as  a  real  estate  broker 
to  help  them  sell  their  holdings.  They  need 
you,  as  they  cannot  maintain  a  sufficient  staff 
to  do  their  own  selling.  Many  of  these  sales 
are  probate  sales  and  are  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  court.  There  are  definite  pro¬ 
cedures,  as  set  down  by  the  court,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  You,  as  a  broker,  must  know  and  un¬ 
derstand  these  procedures.  Your  bank  or 
trust  company  will  be  happy  to  explain  them 
to  you. 

Many  banks  and  trust  companies  do  not 
have  a  real  estate  management  department. 
Mostly  these  are  smaller  institutions.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  for  you  as  a  CPM,  if  you 
can  convince  them  of  their  need  for  your 
specialized  services. 

Most  trust  companies  retain  the  agent 
who  handles  the  trustor’s  insurance.  A  little 


diplomacy  on  your  part  will  allow  you  to 
retain  much  of  your  insurance  business  even 
after  the  owner’s  death.  Speaking  of  your 
owner,  if  your  management  service  is  good, 
you  should  have  little  difficulty  in  convinc¬ 
ing  him  to  allow  you  to  continue  to  manage 
his  properties  after  his  death  by  having  him 
put  such  instructions  in  his  will. 

Leasing  commissions  are  readily  attain¬ 
able  by  leasing  much  of  the  property  held 
by  banks  and  trust  companies.  Alert  your¬ 
self  to  these  opportunities  and  become 
friendly  with  your  local  banks  and  trust 
companies.  Awaken  to  these  facts  and  profit 
by  their  rewards.  Banks  and  trust  companies 
are  not  your  competitors  unless  you  make 
them  competitors.  They  need  your  help  and 
your  friendship.  If  you  will  only  learn  their 
rules  and  procedures  they  can  be  an  addi¬ 
tional  source  of  income  to  you.  It  takes  a 
little  effort  on  your  part. 


2.  Office  Buildings,  Shopping  Centers,  Motels — 


They  Are  All  Good  for  the  CPM 

BY  GEORGE  J.  PIPE,  CPM 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer  of  Leonard  P.  Reaume  Co., 
Detroit,  Michigan 


How  MUCH  ATTENTION  does  the  average 
CPM  devote  to  getting  office  building  man¬ 
agement? 

My  feeling  is  that  most  of  us  don’t  work 
very  energetically  at  it,  and  as  a  result,  most 
of  us  have  very  little  of  it  in  our  portfolios; 
but  we  should  have. 

I  was  interested  in  an  item  in  the  United 
States  World  Report  the  other  day  which 
stated  that  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
office  sjjace  in  New  York  City  alone,  117 
new  buildings  have  been  added  in  the  post¬ 


war  period.  This  new  space  is  said  to  exceed 
the  total  office  space  of  any  other  city  in  the 
world! 

But  in  speaking  of  office  buildings,  I  don’t 
mean  only  those  of  the  skyscraper  variety. 
In  almost  every  city,  much  smaller  office 
centers  are  being  erected  in  large  numbers 
principally  to  accommodate  tenants  who 
find  it  unnecessary  to  be  in  the  central  city 
or  downtown  area,  such  as  insurance  agen¬ 
cies,  manufacturers’  representatives,  doc¬ 
tors,  dentists,  builders,  and  Realtors. 
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Looking  for  New  Business? 

So  in  thinking  about  your  future  business, 
I  would  like  to  advise  you  to  give  serious  at¬ 
tention  to  office  buildings,  particularly  those 
of  the  less-than-skyscraper  variety. 

And  what  about  shopping  centers?  Many 
people  mistakenly  think  that  the  tight 
money  period  we  have  experienced  recently 
absolutely  killed  shopping  center  develop¬ 
ment.  But  that’s  not  so,  although  it  is  true 
that  the  majority  of  the  ill-conceived  or 
poorly-planned  centers  fell  by  the  wayside 
through  lack  of  financing;  but  those  that 
were  carefully  conceived  went  right  along, 
were  financed  and  built,  and  I  believe  we 
are  about  to  see  a  very  decided  upturn  for 
the  centers  that  are  now  on  the  planning 
boards.  However,  in  my  opinion,  these  are 
going  to  be  financed  only  if  they  are  based 
on  a  sound  and  substantial  set  of  surveys  and 
leases. 

Chain  Store  Age  estimates  that  about  400 
centers  were  built  in  1957,  which  brought 
the  total  in  operation  to  about  2200  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Survey  shows  a  slow  start  in 
1958,  but  there  will  be  about  700  centers 
completed  during  this  year.  This  means  that 
we  will  have  about  3000  centers  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Now  that  is  a  very  fertile  field  for 
CPM’s  to  explore,  it  seems  to  me. 

Of  course,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
the  owner  of  Northland,  Eastland  or  any 
other  center  that  is  doing  well  is  hardly 
likely  to  come  to  any  of  us  and  say,  “Here, 
take  this  operation  off  my  hands.”  It’s  the 
chap  who  has  the  marginal  or  unsuccessful 
center  who  is  much  more  apt  to  call  on  us 
for  help.  If  you  think  you  can  do  a  job  for 
such  an  investor,  my  advice  is— take  it  on, 
because  after  you  successfully  revitalize  a 
center  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  bound  to 
get  others. 

There  is  another  phase  of  real  estate 
which  in  the  past  few  years  has  enjoyed  a 
phenomenal  growth  and  which  I  think  of¬ 


fers  unlimited  opportunities  for  the  profes¬ 
sional  manager.  This  is  the  motel  or  motor 
hotel. 

Recently  I  read  a  very  interesting  arti¬ 
cle  by  Stephen  W.  Brenner  of  New  York. 
The  title  was,  “The  Motor  Hotel  Becomes 
the  Rage.”  He  described  it  as  an  industry 
which  was  once  merely  an  occupation  for 
elderly  and  semi-retired  couples  who  sup¬ 
plemented  their  income  by  operating  simple 
cabins  along  the  road.  Now,  Brenner  says, 
the  motor  hotel  has  become  the  mid-century 
prodigy  of  the  business  world. 

Originally,  only  a  few  thousand  dollars 
was  the  investment  required  to  go  into 
motels.  These  dollars  bought  sparkling  cot¬ 
tages  offering  an  absolute  minimum  of  serv¬ 
ice  and  they  were  looked  upon  by  the  mo¬ 
torist  as  a  necessity  not  a  luxury.  This  is  no 
longer  the  case.  Today  a  motor  hotel’s  physi¬ 
cal  plant  may  run  into  several  millions  of 
dollars,  and  the  management  of  motor  hotels 
is  more  and  more  being  taken  over  by  pro¬ 
fessional  managers,  who  operate  services 
comparable  with  modern  hotels. 

When  I  urge  you  to  become  interested  in 
motel  management  I  do  not  necessarily 
mean  for  you  to  tackle  the  big  chains  that 
are  strung  across  the  country  from  coast  to 
coast.  There  are  plenty  of  motels  right  in 
your  own  area.  They  are  springing  up  all 
over.  Space  does  not  permit  discussion  of 
the  various  collateral  benefits  that  motels 
have  to  offer,  such  as  syndication,  sales,  lease¬ 
back  leases,  appraisals,  etc.  But  you’ll  find  it 
a  very  fertile  and  rewarding  field,  if  you  get 
into  it. 

Our  future  as  managers  is  in  our  own 
hands.  For  there  are  unlimited  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  new  accounts  in  every  community, 
large  or  small,  if  we’ll  only  seek  them  out. 
The  property  management  business  can  be 
extremely  profitable  for  those  who  will  wwk 
energetically  to  develop  it. 
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3.  Neighborhood  Surveys  Are  Good  Business, 
and  So  Is  Nurturing  the  Business  You  Have 

BY  HENRY  G.  BEAUMONT,  CPM 

Owner,  The  Beaumont  Co.,  Beverly  Hills,  California 


One  of  the  ways  you  can  increase  your 
business  is  through  counseling  and  making 
surveys.  As  things  get  tougher,  the  smart 
people  will  pay  for  advanced  surveys;  they 
will  pay  for  surveys  in  advance  of  construc¬ 
tion;  they  will  pay  for  surveys  on  buildings 
that  already  exist;  they  will  pay  you  for 
neighborhood  analysis  and  opinion  surveys, 
because  you  as  the  expert  have  proved  that 
you  know  the  city  in  which  you  are  living 
and  know  what  neighborhood  trends  are. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  about  the 
only  person  who  can  analyze  neighborhood 
trends  accurately  in  any  city  of  the  U.S.  is 
the  Certified  Property  Manager,  because  he 
is  the  only  one  who  cares  about  neighbor¬ 
hood  trends  and  who  has  the  statistics  for 
charting  those  trends. 

The  one  thing  you  have  to  watch  in  this 
business  of  making  professional  surveys  is 
not  to  underprice  your  ability.  Don’t  under¬ 
price  your  services.  The  nice  thing  about 
making  surveys  is  that  it  takes  very  little 
overhead  to  do  it;  most  of  what  you  need 
is  right  up  there  in  your  head,  so  survey  work 
will  increase  your  office  overhead  only  by  a 
very  small  amount. 

Now  another  way  to  approach  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  to  increase  your  business  is  to 
develop  ways  to  keep  the  business  you  al¬ 
ready  have  on  the  books.  You  may  be  worry¬ 
ing  about  getting  new  business,  but  perhaps 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  get  new  business  is  to 
keep  the  business  you  have. 

Maybe  this  is  the  time  to  renew  some 


leases.  If  you  are  going  to  have  further  drops, 
further  recessions,  maybe  you  ought  to  go 
out  and  renew  some  leases  right  now,  say  at 
$100  a  month,  which  might  be  $80  a  month 
six  months  from  now. 

Certainly  you  can  make  your  tenants  hap¬ 
pier.  There  are  lots  of  ways  you  can  do  that 
without  costing  your  owner  money.  It  can 
be  done  by  developing  better  resident  em¬ 
ployees,  better  employees  in  your  office,  bet¬ 
ter  thinking  on  the  part  of  your  employees 
—the  people  who  make  other  people  happy 
by  their  own  feelings  and  their  own  activity. 
The  way  your  employees  act  toward  people 
will  make  a  tremendous  difference  in  the  at¬ 
titudes  of  your  tenants. 

Walk  into  a  room  full  of  people  and  as 
you  greet  each  person  look  that  person  in  the 
eye  and  say  to  yourself,  under  your  breath, 
“I  like  you.”  Try  it  sometime,  and  see  what 
happens  to  that  group.  If  you  can  just  get 
that  idea  over  to  your  employees— that  they 
are  happy  doing  this  job,  that  they’ve  got  the 
greatest  job  in  the  world,  that  they  are  in  the 
greatest  business  there  is— and  urge  them  to 
act  that  way  towards  your  tenants,  you  might 
do  a  lot  more  business  than  you  have  any 
idea  of  doing. 

Where  leases  are  expiring,  instead  of 
waiting  until  30  days  before  expiration,  ap¬ 
proach  the  tenant  60  or  90  days  before  ex¬ 
piration;  maybe  you’ll  get  that  tenant  be¬ 
fore  your  competitor  takes  him  away  from 
you,  because  you  got  to  him  first. 

Then  certainly  one  of  the  things  we  have 
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to  do  in  this  period  of  recession  is  one  we 
hate  to  do  the  most,  and  yet  it  will  have  the 
most  effect  upon  our  owner’s  net— and  that 
it  to  watch  our  expense  items  in  our  build¬ 
ings.  If  you  haven’t  been  out  on  the  line 
shopping  for  price  recently,  I  suggest  that 
you  do  so.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  what  you 
can  buy  linen  for,  and  cleaning  supplies,  and 
services.  There  is  a  give  in  prices  today,  and 
you  can’t  afford  to  spend  your  owner’s 
money  without  getting  that  “give.”  You  all 
know  that  the  way  we  get  management 
business  is  on  referral,  and  one  of  the  ways 
we  can  stimulate  our  referral  business  is  by 
this  effort  to  cut  expense  items  for  our  own¬ 
ers.  So  shop  for  a  better  price,  use  more 
specifications  so  that  you  get  a  better  deal 
for  your  owner. 

l^st  but  certainly  not  least,  advertise.  Let 
the  world  know  that  you  are  a  Certified 
Property  Manager;  and  if  your  organization 
is  an  AMO,  let  it  be  known  that  you  are  an 
Accredited  Management  Organization.  Be 
liappy  about  the  deal,  be  perfectly  willing 
to  announce  it  in  every  place  you  can.  It 
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will  bring  business  to  your  management 
portfolio. 

Send  out  brochures;  there  are  many  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  thinking  to  themselves,  “I  wish 
I  had  the  answer  to  my  problem.” 

How  many  of  us  have  recently  culled  our 
list  of  property  owners  for  whom  we  man¬ 
aged  property  in  former  years?  How  long 
has  it  been  since  you  contacted  that  former 
client  about  new  business?  We  are  always 
sending  out  brochures  to  new  owners,  new 
buyers,  new  this  and  that;  but  how  many 
of  us  are  constantly  contacting  our  old  cus¬ 
tomers  who  left  our  management  account 
through  sale  or  transfer,  or  circumstantial 
reason? 

I  suggest  that  you  start  out  now  to  pub¬ 
licize  your  firm  and  the  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management  along  with  it.  The  In¬ 
stitute  gives  more  stature  to  you  and  your 
company  as  you  advertise  the  fact  that  you 
are  prepared  to  manage  property  success¬ 
fully  for  a  property  owner.  If  you  get  this 
message  across,  there  are  plenty  of  people 
who  would  like  to  come  to  talk  with  you. 


A  management  case  study  of  an  old  house  converted 
to  5  apartments  in  Pittsburgh,  1953—57 


WHAT’S  THE  SCORE  ON  THAT 
OLD-HOUSE  CONVERSION? 


Small  apartments  made  out  of  old  resi¬ 
dences  in  many  areas  outnumber  all  other 
kinds  of  investment  property.  They  are  the 
“poor  man’s”  investment  since  the  price  is 
low  and  the  cash  outlay  is  small.  Purchasers 
often  plan  to  occupy  part  of  the  premises 
and  rent  the  remainder.  Such  owners  seldom 
count  all  the  costs  of  ownership.  They  can 
clean  and  manage  their  own  property  and 
thus  add  to  their  net  return  the  wages  they 
would  otherwise  pay  the  janitor,  the  fees  of 
the  management  agent,  and  any  repair  bills 
saved  by  the  mechanically  inclined.  To  such 
owners  these  properties  offer  an  opportunity 
to  make  money  with  time  which  otherwise 
they  could  not  readily  sell. 

While  a  large  but  unknown  percentage  of 
these  conversions  are  owner-managed,  pro¬ 
fessional  firms  still  handle  quantities  of 
them.  Often  these  firms  are  consulted  by 
owners  in  trouble  or  by  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers  wondering  whether  to  take  the 
plunge.  Considering  how  many  such  houses 
exist,  operating  information  is  remarkably 
scanty.  This  article  results  from  a  case  study 
of  a  house  considered  typical,  and  covers  five 
years  of  detailed  operating  experience  from 
1953  through  1957. 

The  house  was  located  in  a  stable  old 
neighborhood  in  Pittsburgh,  a  city  of  650,- 

Dr.  Woodruff  is  Professor  of  Real  Estate  in  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 
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000  in  a  metropolitan  region  of  about  2  mil¬ 
lion.  The  house  was  like  several  hundred 
others  in  the  neighborhood.  It  was  much 
better  than  similar  houses  in  more  crowded 
wards.  It  was  not  substandard  housing,  but 
it  was  definitely  at  the  lower  levels  of  social 
prestige  in  comparison  with  new  and  shiny 
apartment  houses. 

The  house  was  built  about  1900,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  depression  was  con¬ 
verted  into  five  apartments.  Construction 
was  brick  and  frame  and  the  original  slate 
roof  was  in  good  shape.  Size  was  68,000  cubic 
feet.  Plumbing  was  galvanized  iron  and  by 
1953  appeared  to  be  still  in  good  condition. 
The  original  hot  water  furnace  had  been 
converted  to  burn  gas,  and  was  still  function¬ 
ing  satisfactorily.  Domestic  hot  water  was 
provided  by  a  gas-fired,  continuous  hot 
water  heater  with  tank. 

The  house  was  rented  furnished  through¬ 
out  the  five-year  period,  and  various  efforts 
to  rent  parts  of  it  without  furniture  were  not 
very  successful.  Two  of  the  five-room  apart¬ 
ments  were  attractive;  a  two  on  the  first  floor 
rented  in  1957  for  $85  and  a  four  on  the 
third  floor  rented  for  $100.  Two  fairly  good 
two’s  on  the  second  floor  were  rented  in 
1957  for  $75  and  $78.  The  remaining  unit 
was  a  four  on  the  first  floor  with  an  atrocious 
layout,  and  a  correspondingly  high  turnover, 
which  rented  in  1957  for  $100.  The  house 


While  profitable  investments  can  be  made  in  the  older  house  converted 
to  apartments,  they  are  not  for  the  naive  or  inexperienced— as  this 
analysis  shows.  For  such  investment,  professional  management  service 
is  well  worth  its  cost;  and  the  investment  should  be  made  with  due  re¬ 
gard  for  the  inescapable  hazards. 


by  Archibald  M.  Woodruff 


has  always  been  occupied  by  “nice”  tenants, 
including  university  teachers,  nurses,  and 
miscellaneous  business  couples.  Two  fami¬ 
lies  have  remained  through  the  five  years, 
but  turnover  otherwise  was  high. 

INTERPRETING  INCOME  AND 
EXPENSE 

During  the  five  years  from  1953  to  1957. 
rental  income  declined,  whereas  in  new 
apartments  in  the  city,  it  rose  nearly  10  per 
cent.  In  1953,  collections  in  this  building 
were  about  $5300.  In  1954,  they  dropped  to 
$4873  and  they  remained  at  about  that  level 
to  this  writing.  Rental  income  thus  moved 
counter-cyclically,  which  shows  the  extent 
to  which  this  house  and  others  like  it  suf¬ 
fered  from  competition  with  newer  apart¬ 
ments. 

During  each  of  the  five  years,  some  rental 
income  was  lost  through  vacancy.  Vacancy 
varied  from  a  low  of  3  per  cent  in  1956  to 
a  high  of  9^  per  cent  in  1954.  The  five-year 
average  was  6.3  per  cent.  Since  the  apart¬ 
ments  were  rented  furnished,  the  vacancy 
was  undoubtedly  higher  than  with  unfur¬ 
nished  rental.  Vacancy  was  seasonal,  chiefly 
during  July  and  August.  Associated  with  the 
vacancy  and  turnover  rate  was  a  fairly  high 
advertising  bill. 

The  five-year  expense  record  shows  the 
importance  of  interpreting  any  one  year’s 


figures  in  the  light  of  mature  experience. 
Some  expense  items  were  constant  from  year 
to  year,  but  several  fluctuated  considerably. 
These  fluctuations  point  to  the  importance 
of  scrutinizing  more  than  one  year’s  state¬ 
ments,  if  possible,  during  the  course  of  an 
appraisal  or  management  analysis,  or  of 
bringing  to  the  analysis  enough  general  ex¬ 
perience  to  spot  an  unusual  year. 

Payroll  experience  during  the  five-year  pe¬ 
riod  was  fairly  constant.  A  part-time  janitor 
worked  about  two  half  days  per  week.  He 
swept  the  halls,  manicured  the  basement, 
and  did  the  necessary  yard  work.  Extra  time 
spent  on  repairs  was  charged  as  such,  rather 
than  to  payroll.  Payroll  expense  averaged 
$271  per  year  and  consumed  a  trifle  more 
than  5  per  cent  of  collected  rent. 

The  fuel  bill  fluctuated  only  slightly.  The 
house  paid  gas  for  heating  and  for  tenants’ 
domestic  use.  The  five-year  average  was 
$499,  which  equalled  10.04  per  cent  of  rental 
income.  This  amounted  to  $3 1  per  room  and 
7  mills  per  cubic  foot  of  the  building. 

The  house  provided  electricity  to  all  ten¬ 
ants.  The  bill  varied  greatly  from  year  to 
year,  due  to  the  billing  method  of  the  light 
company.  The  company  levied  an  estimated 
monthly  charge,  and  at  quite  long  intervals 
read  the  meter  and  made  adjustments.  This 
led  to  a  considerable  accumulation  of  over¬ 
charge  by  1955,  and  a  large  rebate,  which 
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Note  additional  plumbing  expense  of  $1650  for  plumbing  paid  through  mortgage  increase. 
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made  the  net  bill  in  that  year  $171,  com¬ 
pared  with  $410  the  year  after.  The  actual 
consumption  of  electricity  varied  little,  de¬ 
spite  the  fluctuations  in  the  bill.  Over  the 
test  period,  the  average  was  $324,  and  con¬ 
sumed  6.52  per  cent  of  rent  collections.  It 
equalled  about  $5.41  per  family  per  month, 
and  was  about  two-thirds  the  amount  of  the 
gas  bill,  a  common  proportion  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  area. 

The  water  bill  fluctuated  also,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  a  flat  quarterly  charge  being 
adjusted  periodically.  The  five-year  average 
was  $83  per  year,  which  equalled  $16.50  per 
family  per  year  and  1.67  per  cent  of  rent. 

The  item  “miscellaneous”  is  an  inescapa¬ 
ble  part  of  management  bookkeeping.  Since 
for  test  purposes,  these  books  were  kept 
more  carefully  than  usual,  “miscellaneous” 
equalled  only  .$31  per  year. 

REPAIRS 

The  repair  item  offers  food  for  thought 
for  prospective  purchasers,  appraisers,  and 
managers.  There  was  no  year  without  re¬ 
pairs  despite  the  fact  that  a  careful  inspec¬ 
tion  in  1953,  at  the  start  of  the  study, 
disclosed  nothing  urgent. 

Water  pressure  was  adequate  at  all  faucets 
and  the  old  plumbing,  while  obviously  on 
borrowed  time,  showed  no  visible  signs  of 
impending  collapse.  Plumbing  failures, 
however,  began  almost  at  once;  and  by  1957 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  old  pipe  had  been 
replaced  with  copper.  As  this  was  written, 
the  last  bath  served  by  the  old  pipe  had  just 
broken  down. 

Non-plumbing  repairs  included  a  com¬ 
plete  exterior  painting,  some  roof  work,  and 
considerable  carpenter  tinkering  on  the 
porch.  While  costly,  such  repairs  lacked  the 
drama  of  bursting  pipes.  Total  repairs  came 
to  $3655  for  five  years,  of  which  $2005  was 
paid  out  of  earnings  and  $1650  from  an  in¬ 


crease  of  the  mortgage  late  in  1957.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  total  was  plumbing.  The 
bill  included  about  $150  routine  repairs, 
chiefly  clogged  sinks  and  water  closets.  Re¬ 
pairs  paid  in  cash  averaged  8.07  per  cent  per 
year. 

ADVERTISING  AND  INSURANCE 

Advertising  expenses  varied  from  year  to 
year  and  averaged  about  1.49  per  cent  of 
rent.  Management  from  1953  through  1956 
was  available  at  5  per  cent,  but  in  1957  was 
increased  to  71/^  per  cent.  In  1957,  the  com¬ 
bined  cost  of  management  and  advertising 
amounted  to  about  10  per  cent  of  rent.  The 
five-year  average  for  the  combined  total  was 
about  7  per  cent,  but  future  expectation  is 
closer  to  the  last  year  than  the  average,  in 
view  of  the  increase  in  management  fees. 

Insurance  coverage  during  the  period  was 
reduced  somewhat.  The  maximum  cost  was 
$  1 35,  or  2.5  per  cent  of  the  rent.  The  average 
over  the  test  period  was  $  1 1 5,  or  2.3  per  cent. 
Taxes  increased  slightly  from  $507  in  1953, 
which  consumed  9.6  per  cent  of  rent,  to  $536 
in  1957,  which  equalled  1 1  per  cent  of  rent; 
the  tax  increase  was  common  throughout  the 
city,  but  newer  properties  were  able  to  raise 
rents  to  meet  it,  whereas  old  buildings  like 
this  one  were  forced  to  absorb  the  increase. 

FURNISHED  OR  UNFURNISHED? 

As  was  stated  above,  the  house  was  rented 
furnished.  The  decision  to  continue  this 
method  of  operation  was  frequently  ques¬ 
tioned,  in  view  of  known  high  turnover  and 
higher  management  costs,  not  to  mention 
the  direct  cost  of  the  furniture. 

During  the  test  period,  a  total  of  $1,362 
was  spent  on  furniture,  including  cleaning 
of  rugs,  chairs,  and  sofas,  and  the  purchase 
of  numerous  replacements  from  second¬ 
hand  furniture  dealers  and  the  Salvation 
Army.  Acquisitions  included  second-hand 
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stoves,  refrigerators,  chairs  and  bedsteads. 
Mattresses,  when  needed,  were  bought  new. 
Tenants  were  destructive,  and  wear  and  tear 
was  high.  Direct  furniture  cost  averaged  5.47 
per  cent  of  income. 

Had  the  house  been  rented  unfurnished, 
this  item  would  have  been  eliminated  and 
advertising,  vacancy,  and  management,  re¬ 
duced.  Assuming  an  arbitrary  50  per  cent 
reduction  in  vacancy  and  advertising  and  a 
20  per  cent  saving  in  management,  total  sav¬ 
ing  from  unfurnished  operation  would  have 
been  $524  per  year.  This  would  have  per¬ 
mitted  a  10  per  cent  reduction  of  rent  with 
no  sacrifice  of  net  return.  Efforts  from  time 
to  time  to  rent  various  units  on  such  a  basis 
were  unavailing,  and  the  reluctant  conclu¬ 
sion  was  that  the  furniture  more  than  paid 
its  way,  despite  the  nuisance  it  caused. 

MORTGAGE  SITUATION 

The  property  was  appraised  for  mortgage 
purposes  in  late  1952  for  $21,500.  A  first 
mortgage  of  $15,000  was  arranged  with  a 
savings  and  loan  association,  at  5  per  cent  for 
15  years.  Equity  investment  was  $6500. 
Monthly  payments  were  $180  (or  $2160  an¬ 
nually),  out  of  which  the  lender  paid  the 
taxes.  After  deduction  for  taxes,  about  $  1 550 
f)er  year  was  left  to  be  applied  to  debt  serv¬ 
ice,  and  in  five  years  this  reduced  the  mort¬ 
gage  by  $5400  to  $9600.  The  loan  was 
increased  late  in  1957  by  $1650  to  meet  an 
especially  heavy  plumbing  bill.  This  made 
the  final  net  reduction  $3750.  Case  income, 
after  debt  service,  totaled  $2775  for  the  five 
years  and  averaged  $555  per  year.  On  the 
equity  of  $6500,  this  represented  a  return  of 
about  8i/^  per  cent. 

The  property  was  briefly  exposed  to  the 
market  late  in  1957,  to  test  the  paper  profit 
resulting  from  the  fast  retirement  of  the 
mortgage.  An  offer  of  $2 1 ,000  was  received, 
showing  a  market  decline  of  about  2i/^  per 


cent  in  five  years,  while  most  real  estate 
values  were  rising,  A  sale  would  have  in¬ 
volved  brokerage  and  other  transfer  costs 
and  would  have  given  the  owner  a  net  re¬ 
covery  of  $19,600,  $1400  less  than  the  pur¬ 
chase  price.  (Sales  in  Pittsburgh  are  subject 
to  2  per  cent  tax  which  is  usually  split  be¬ 
tween  the  parties.  Cost  of  sale  would  thus 
have  been:  brokerage,  5  per  cent  or  $1050: 
transfer  tax  borne  by  owner,  1  per  cent  or 
$2 10;  federal  stamps,  cost  of  preparing  deed, 
and  the  miscellaneous  unexpected,  $140— 
total,  $1400.  The  miscellaneous  estimate  is 
quite  liberal.) 

Debt  reduction  of  $3750  exceeded  this 
runoff  by  $1850,  which  can  properly  be  con¬ 
sidered  part  of  the  total  return  on  the  prop¬ 
erty.  Since,  however,  this  is  a  lump  sum 
profit  available  only  in  the  event  of  liquida¬ 
tion,  and  not  subject  to  annual  reinvestment 
and  compounding,  it  is  of  much  less  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  investor  than  cash  net  yield. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Whereas  newer  rental  property  in  the 
city  gained  in  value,  this  house  lost  about 
2  \/2  per  cent  in  five  years  at  a  rate  of  about 
1/2  per  cent  a  year. 

2.  Whereas  rents  rose  in  general,  this 
property,  although  well  maintained,  had  to 
accept  a  decline  in  rents  of  about  5!/^  per 
cent  in  five  years. 

3.  Taxes  rose  in  the  five-year  period,  tak¬ 
ing  9.6  per  cent  of  rent  at  the  start  and  1 1 
per  cent  at  the  end.  This  unwholesome  trend 
is  apt  to  continue. 

4.  Vacancies  occurred  in  each  of  the  five 
test  years,  although  this  was  a  period  of  gen¬ 
erally  high  prosperity. 

5.  Repairs  were  required  in  each  of  the 
five  years  and  averaged  8.07  per  cent  of  total 
rent. 

6.  Some  expense  items  changed  little 
from  year  to  year.  Others  fluctuated  consid- 
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erably.  Appraisers  and  management  analysts  9.  While  profitable  investments  can  be 
should  not  place  undue  reliance  in  figures  made  in  such  property,  they  are  not  for  the 

for  any  one  year.  naive  or  inexperienced.  Purchase  at  too  high 

7.  Cash  return  on  equity  was  about  8i/^  a  price  based  on  optimism  about  rents,  re- 

per  cent.  pairs,  or  vacancies,  can  lead  only  to  loss.  Pro- 

8.  Rapid  mortgage  amortization  added  to  fessional  management  service  is  well  wortli 

the  cash  return  made  the  total  investment  its  cost;  and  the  investment  should  be  made 
satisfactory.  with  due  regard  for  the  inescapable  hazards. 


NOW  READY-THE  THIRD  ANNUAL 

Apartment  Building  Experience  Exchange 

The  Third  Apartment  Building  Experience  Exchange  brings  together  the  only  information 
of  its  kind  available  to  management  people. 

The  Experience  Exchange  makes  available  to  subscribers  of  the  JOURNAL  of  Property 
Management— and  to  them  only— a  composite  of  actual  operating  costs  of  apartment  build¬ 
ings,  expressed  as  various  easy-to-use  comparisons. 

Managers  have  furnished  to  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  the  financial  rec¬ 
ords  of  buildings  from  all  sections  of  the  country.  Their  reports  cover  income  and  detailed 
operating  costs  on  8,335  apartments  containing  28,385  rooms  for  the  year  1956. 

The  1956  Apartment  Building  Experience  Exchange  is  being  mailed  without  extra  cost 
to  subscribers  to  the  JOURNAL  of  Property  Management  and  only  to  them.  Non¬ 
subscribers  who  wish  to  get  copies  may  do  so  now— by  subscribing  to  the  JOURNAL  during 
our  summer  subscription  offer. 

And  what’s  more:  Our  new  subscribers  will  share  with  our  present  subscribers  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  receiving— again,  without  extra  cost— the  7957  Apartment  Building  Experience 
Exchange  now  in  preparation,  to  be  ready  before  the  end  of  1958,  and  to  be  sent  to  all 
current  subscribers. 


Institut*  of  Real  Estate  Management 
36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  3 

Gentlemen: 

_ My  current  issue  of  the  JOURNAL  of  Property  Management,  the  1956  Apartment  Building  Expe¬ 
rience  Exchange,  and  the  three  subsequent  JOURNAL  issues.  One  year,  fS.yo.  (I  understand  that 
with  my  subscription  I  will  receive  also  the  forthcoming  Experience  Exchange  covering  1957 
operations  without  further  charge.) 

_ Combination  subscription,  one  year  of  the  JOURNAL  of  Property  Management,  including  the 

Experience  Exchange  for  1956  and  1957,  plus  one  copy  each  of  the  next  i2  Research  Bulletins  on 
Operating  Techniques.  One  year  combination,  I/2.50. 

NAME  _ _ _ FIRM _ 


ADDRESS 


axY 


ZONE 


STATE 


On  the  east  coast  of  Florida,  eight  miles 
north  of  Daytona  Beach,  lies  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  real  estate  developments  in  the 
United  States.  Known  as  the  North  Penin¬ 
sula  of  Ormond  Beach,  it  is  unique  not  in 
size,  nor  in  architecture,  nor  in  rate  of 
growth,  but  because  nearly  all  of  its  3000 
residents  are  over  50  years  old,  retired,  and 
own  their  own  homes. 

Seven  years  ago  this  whole  area  was  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  dense  scrub  undergrowth  full  of 
rattlesnakes,  bears,  oppossum,  and  deer;  to¬ 
day  it  is  the  home  of  retired  men  and  women 
from  all  over  the  United  States.  Its  sunny 

Anthony  Downs  received  a  Ph.D.  degree  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University  and  is  the  author  of  “An  Economic 
Theory  of  Democracy"  published  by  Harper  Bros, 
in  /p57. 


The  remarkable  history  of  Or- 
mond-hy-the-Sea  on  Florida's  East 
Coast  shows  what  can  be  done  today 
in  developing  housing  to  meet  the 
needs  of  retired  people.  Our  senior 
citizens  are  rapidly  increasing  in 
numbers,  and  they  have  far  more 
economic  security  than  in  the  past. 
This  article  presents  a  thoughtful 
analysis  of  the  housing-for-retire- 
ment  situation  as  it  is  reflected  in 
one  outstanding  example. 

THE  MARKET  IS  RIPE 
FOR  RETIREMENT 
COMMUNITIES 

by  Anthony  Downs 

streets  are  lined  with  small,  neat,  brightly- 
colored  houses,  each  occupied  by  a  retired 
couple  recently  moved  down  from  the  North 
or  from  some  other  part  of  Florida.  The 
community  has  no  schools,  no  police,  no 
fire  department,  and  no  local  government; 
yet  it  is  one  of  the  best-run,  quietest,  most 
problem-free  areas  in  the  whole  country. 

The  development  of  this  unusual  retire¬ 
ment  colony  illustrates  how  an  imaginative 
promoter  can  take  advantage  of  basic  trends 
in  society  to  benefit  both  himself  and  his 
community.  In  this  article  the  Journal  pre¬ 
sents  the  story  of  that  development  in  four 
parts:  the  history  of  the  colony,  its  physical 
features,  the  character  and  activities  of  its 
residents,  and  its  relation  to  certain  funda¬ 
mental  forces  in  society. 
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I.  How  a  Vision  Became  a  Reality 


Just  after  World  War  II,  a  New  Jersey 
contractor  named  Fred  J.  Wittenberg  jour¬ 
neyed  south  in  mid-winter  to  visit  his 
mother,  who  lived  in  Daytona  Beach.  Like 
many  other  Northerners  before  and  after 
him,  Wittenberg  was  enthralled  by  the 
warm  winter  breezes  and  wide  beaches  of 
Florida,  so  he  sold  out  his  holdings  up  North 
and  moved  to  Daytona.  For  the  next  five 
years  he  engaged  in  moderately  successful 
building  and  contracting  operations  and 
managed  to  amass  some  savings.  Then  one 
day  in  1950  while  casting  about  for  a  way  to 
increase  his  business,  he  had  a  brainstorm: 
why  not  build  a  housing  development  re¬ 
stricted  to  retired  people?  Veterans  could  use 
the  G.  I.  Bill,  people  in  slums  had  public 
housing,  and  younger  families  could  get 
FHA  mortgages;  but  who  was  providing  for 
the  increasing  number  of  retired  couples? 
“No  one,”  said  Wittenberg  to  himself,  “so 
I’ll  start!” 

But  starting  was  not  easy.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Florida  was  already  a  haven  for  re¬ 
tired  people  from  all  over  the  nation,  Wit¬ 
tenberg  got  little  support  for  his  idea  of 
building  homes  at  low  cost  specifically  for 
retired  couples.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
derisively  called  his  project  “Pancake  Flats,” 
and  no  one  would  lend  him  any  money  to  get 
it  started.  Undaunted,  he  scraped  together 
his  savings  and  paid  cash  for  a  patch  of  scrub 
land  north  of  Ormond  Beach  and  for  the 
building  materials  he  needed  to  put  his  plan 
into  effect. 

The  spot  on  which  Wittenberg  chose  to 
start  his  project  is  part  of  a  peninsula  formed 
by  the  Halifax  River  on  the  west  and  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean  on  the  east.  Though  the  penin¬ 
sula  is  only  half  a  mile  wide,  it  measures 


about  23  miles  from  north  to  south,  forming 
part  of  the  city  of  Daytona  Beach  about  half¬ 
way  down  from  the  northern  end  (see  map 
sketch).  Along  the  eastern  shore  of  this  nar¬ 
row  strip  of  land,  just  off  a  beautiful  white- 
sand  beach,  runs  Florida  highway  At  A,  the 
coastal  route  from  Daytona  Beach  to  St. 
Augustine.  But  between  this  highway  and 
the  Halifax  River  there  had  never  been  any¬ 
thing  but  scrubby  undergrowth.  It  stretched 
14  miles  northward  from  Ormond  Beach,  a 
resort  town  just  north  of  Daytona  Beach,  to 
Flagler  Beach,  a  small  town  located  30  miles 
south  of  St.  Augustine.  At  the  Ormond 
Beach  end  of  this  barren  wilderness  Witten¬ 
berg  set  his  bulldozers  to  work  on  a  thin 
strip  of  land  running  from  ocean  to  river. 

His  original  plans  called  for  erection  of 
inexpensive,  one-bedroom  houses  along  a 
single  street  running  east  and  west  from  the 
highway  to  the  river.  Late  in  1950  he  put  his 
first  house-and-lot  combinations  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  astonishingly  low  price  of  $4950. 
He  was  surprised  to  find  that  his  first  buyers 
were  couples  who  were  spending  only  a  few 
months  a  year  in  Florida.  With  such  a  low 
price,  they  could  buy  a  house  for  the  same 
cost  as  renting  one,  especially  since  Witten¬ 
berg  was  allowing  them  to  mortgage  the  pur¬ 
chase.  However,  in  order  to  back  up  the 
mortgages,  he  had  to  get  private  money  from 
a  wealthy  widow,  since  the  standard  mort¬ 
gage-money  suppliers  laughed  at  his  project. 

Wittenberg  sold  homes  only  to  couples 
who  were  retired  or  semi-retired.  He  refused 
all  offers  from  younger  people  in  order  to 
create  a  community  of  people  whose  inter¬ 
ests  were  all  the  same— those  of  retirement. 
Business  was  not  vast  at  first,  but  he  man¬ 
aged  to  sell  15  houses  by  the  end  of  1950. 
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Then  in  1951  he  sold  60  more  houses  and 
went  into  partnership  with  a  local  Realtor, 
William  A.  Kinsella. 

By  this  time  the  character  of  the  project 
had  changed  somewhat.  The  majority  of 
buyers  were  no  longer  semi-retired  people 
who  stayed  only  part  of  the  year,  but  were 
people  who  had  left  their  homes  and  jobs  in 
the  North  for  good  and  were  looking  for  a 
place  to  retire  permanently.  Furthermore, 
profits  had  risen  enough  so  that  a  sizable 
amount  of  money  could  be  allocated  to  ad¬ 
vertising.  Realizing  this,  the  two  partners 
began  spending  about  $25,000  a  year 
through  a  local  advertising  agency  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  development.  At  first  they  bought 
large  ads  in  the  Sunday  real  estate  sections 
of  a  few  northern  newspapers,  but  gradually 
they  shifted  to  smaller  ads  in  a  lot  of  news¬ 
papers.  They  discovered  that  by  thus  cover¬ 
ing  more  cities  at  once,  they  increased  the 
response  per  dollar  of  outlay  tremendously. 
Each  ad  advised  the  reader  to  write  for  a 
folder  describing  the  advantages  of  Ormond- 
by-the-Sea,  which  was  the  name  they  had 
chosen  for  the  development.  By  August, 
1957,  they  had  distributed  over  100,000  such 
folders. 

This  promotion  campaign  had  an  imme¬ 
diate  impact.  Sales  almost  doubled  in  1952 
and  stayed  between  100  and  125  units  a  year 
in  both  1953  and  1954.  Because  of  this  in¬ 
crease  in  volume,  the  builders  were  able  to 
shift  from  the  individual  construction  prac¬ 
ticed  at  first  to  mass-building  of  20  to  30 
houses  at  a  time.  This  change  cut  costs 
sharply  and  raised  their  profit  rate  from  an 


original  5  per  cent  (on  the  $4950  house)  to 
a  much  larger  figure. 

Naturally,  the  success  of  Ormond-by-the- 
Sea  did  not  pass  unnoticed  in  the  Daytona 
Beach  area.  In  fact,  the  original  scoffers  were 
soon  launching  competing  projects  of  their 
own,  as  is  typical  in  those  sectors  of  our  free- 
enterprise  economy  which  require  only  a 
small  capital  to  start  business.  Furthermore, 
local  savings  and  loan  groups  abandoned 
their  earlier  reluctance  and  started  putting 
up  the  money  for  mortgages.  Even  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  got  on  the  band¬ 
wagon  and  began  extolling  the  virtues  of  re¬ 
tiring  in  the  Daytona  Beach  area.  In  short, 
business  was  booming. 

Today  there  are  at  least  six  other  develop¬ 
ments  near  Ormond  Beach  aimed  at  provid¬ 
ing  housing  for  retired  people.  Though 
some  of  them  also  admit  couples  with  chil¬ 
dren,  most  discriminate  in  favor  of  older 
people.  Growth  has  been  so  extensive  that  a 
special  census  taken  in  March,  1957,  re¬ 
vealed  1500  houses  in  the  area,  including 
700  in  the  original  Ormond-by-the-Sea  proj¬ 
ect.  More  than  40  streets  stretch  from  ocean 
to  river  on  both  sides  of  the  one  Wittenberg 
first  carved  out  of  the  bush,  and  new  ones  are 
being  built  all  the  time.  Wittenberg  himself 
has  retired  from  the  contracting  business, 
selling  out  to  his  partner  Kinsella,  and  has 
opened  a  hardware  store  to  serve  the  people 
he  helped  lure  into  the  area.  Meanwhile 
Kinsella  has  begun  another  retirement  col¬ 
ony  just  south  of  St.  Augustine,  where  he 
is  building  1 5  houses,  and  plans  to  build  200 
more  homes  south  of  Flagler  Beach. 


II.  What  It’s  Like  in  Ormond-by-the-Sea 

Physically,  the  Ormond  Beach  area  is  an  ment  housing.  The  climate  is  excellent— so 

ideal  place  for  the  construction  of  retire-  good  that  when  John  D.  Rockefeller  hired 
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experts  to  advise  him  where  in  the  United 
I  States  to  retire,  they  picked  Ormond  Beach. 

I  The  average  temperature  in  winter  is  72 
degrees,  in  summer  79  degrees.  Thus  it  is 
warm  in  the  winter  but  not  as  hot  as  the  rest 
of  Florida  during  the  summer.  Furthermore, 
the  area  fronts  on  a  beautiful  beach  of  white 
•  sand  and  enjoys  the  breeze  that  blows  off  the 
Atlantic  Ocean;  yet  it  does  not  suffer  from 
the  hurricanes  that  plague  other  parts  of 
Florida. 

From  this  mild  climate  arise  the  two  ad- 
^  vantages  of  building  retirement  housing 
here:  ease  of  attracting  customers  and  low 
cost  of  construction.  Because  the  climate  is 
healthful  and  the  recreation  facilities  good, 
people  who  are  retiring  find  Ormond  Beach 
a  fine  place  to  settle.  And  because  heating 
and  insulation  can  be  cut  to  a  minimum, 
construction  costs  are  low  enough  to  enable 
people  with  modest  pensions  to  buy  homes. 

Each  of  the  several  projects  in  the  area  has 


Siting  plan  for  Ormond-by-the-Sea  breaks  up 
gridiron  monotony,  helps  create  privacy  from 
house  to  house. 


its  own  particular  style  of  houses,  but  all  are 
basically  the  same.  Since  the  homes  in 
Ormond-by-the-Sea  have  a  longer  history 
than  those  in  any  other  project,  they  will  be 
the  subjects  of  our  detailed  study.  The  pe¬ 
culiar  nature  of  the  North  Peninsula— a  half¬ 
mile-wide  strip  of  land  running  between  two 
north-south  oriented  bodies  of  water— forces 
almost  all  the  residential  streets  in  the  area 
to  run  in  an  east-west  direction.  However, 
the  lots  are  not  perpendicular  to  the  streets; 
rather  they  run  at  a  slight  angle.  Therefore 
each  house  is  set  at  an  angle  to  the  street,  so 
that  its  walls  do  not  form  a  continuous  front 
with  the  other  houses  on  the  block.  This  cre¬ 
ates  an  illusion  of  greater  spaciousness  on 
each  lot  and  allows  greater  privacy,  since 
windows  of  adjoining  houses  do  not  face  di¬ 
rectly  into  each  other. 

Most  of  the  land  slopes  downward  from 
the  ridge  formed  by  highway  AiA  on  the 
east  to  the  Halifax  River  on  the  west.  In 
some  cases  this  leads  to  a  drainage  problem, 
since  water  from  the  higher  lots  runs  east¬ 
ward  and  occasionally  accumulates  in  de¬ 
pressions  along  the  western  edge  of  the  proj¬ 
ects.  The  Ormond-by-the-Sea  houses  have 
not  had  this  trouble,  and  in  those  projects 
where  the  problem  is  more  severe,  steps  are 
being  taken  by  the  county  to  install  ade¬ 
quate  drainage  diversion. 

A  problem  more  serious  than  excess  rain¬ 
fall  is  the  scarcity  of  drinking  water.  In  fact, 
the  shortage  of  potable  water  will  be  a  pri¬ 
mary  factor  in  determining  just  where  fu¬ 
ture  projects  are  built.  Since  water  from 
wells  on  the  Peninsula  or  from  the  Halifax 
River  is  too  salty  to  drink,  residents  must 
rely  on  supplies  pumped  in  from  the  artesian 
wells  on  the  western  side  of  the  Halifax 
River.  The  nearest  such  supply  is  the  city 
water  system  of  Ormond  Beach,  which  has 
been  the  sole  source  for  the  retirement  col¬ 
ony  up  to  now.  However,  the  colony’s  north- 
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Homes  in  Ormond-by-the-Sea  follow  this  archi¬ 
tectural  style.  Construction  is  of  cement  block  on 
ern  boundary  is  getting  farther  and  farther  concrete  foundation,  plastered  walls,  jalousy 

from  Ormond  Beach,  and  soon  it  will  reach  windows,  tile  roof, 

a  point  beyond  which  the  city’s  pumps  can¬ 
not  function  efficiently.  At  that  point,  the  of  cement  block  on  waterproof  concrete 

developers  must  either  build  their  own  foundations.  Furred  and  lathed  construction 

water  system  or  build  houses  adjacent  to  is  used  to  provide  an  air-space  between  the 

some  other  existing  system.  inner  surface  of  the  cement  blocks  and  the 

The  first  of  these  alternatives  is  techni-  plastering.  The  windows  are  jalousies 

cally  possible,  but  the  estimated  cost  of  throughout,  and  every  house  has  a  tile  roof, 

$450,000  is  prohibitive.  Therefore,  unless  though  in  some  the  tile  does  not  cover  the 

stronger  pumps  are  installed  at  Ormond  carport  or  the  recreation  room. 

Beach,  it  is  likely  that  future  construction  Though  all  the  houses  are  constructed  in 
will  jump  northward  adjacent  to  Flagler  the  same  manner,  they  are  available  in  sev- 

Beach  or  St.  Augustine,  where  additional  eral  different  styles.  In  Ormond-by-the-Sea, 

city  water  supplies  are  available.  As  in  much  these  styles  were  not  originally  planned  by 

of  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  water  has  a  the  builders  but  rather  evolved  out  of  a  trial- 

vital  impact  upon  real  estate  development.  and-error  type  of  market  analysis.  At  first,  in 

Thanks  to  septic  tanks  and  dry  disposal  an  effort  to  cut  costs  to  the  bone  so  as  to  make 

wells,  sewage  disposal  does  not  exercise  any  houses  available  to  people  on  pensions.  Wit- 

similar  limiting  function.  Other  utilities  are  tenberg  built  all  one-bedroom  houses.  But 

also  available  without  difficulty.  The  Flor-  he  soon  discovered  that  many  buyers  wanted 

ida  Power  Company  supplies  electricity  for  a  second  bedroom,  so  he  began  building  two- 

the  all-electric  kitchens,  oil  is  used  for  heat-  bedroom  houses  upon  request.  The  demand 

ing,  and  telephones  are  readily  obtainable.  for  the  latter  became  so  strong  that  within  a 

Furthermore,  the  installation  of  a  new  tele-  year  Wittenberg  and  Kinsella  were  building 

phone  exchange  will  markedly  improve  tele-  one-bedroom  and  two-bedroom  houses  alter- 

phone  service,  by  eliminating  the  present  nately  on  the  same  street,  and  finally  by  the 

overloading  of  lines  caused  by  the  area’s  fall  of  1952  they  shifted  over  to  the  larger 

rapid  growth.  version  entirely. 

The  houses  themselves  are  all  constructed  At  first  glance,  the  popularity  of  two- 
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bedroom  houses  seems  surprising,  especially 
since  few  houses  have  more  than  two  resi¬ 
dents.  But  upon  closer  analysis,  three  reasons 
for  this  popularity  stand  out. 

First,  the  houses  are  usually  bought  by  a 
retired  couple  who  have  left  children  and 
grandchildren  behind  in  the  North.  Since 
the  Daytona  Beach  area  is  a  famous  vacation 
resort,  the  children  like  to  visit  their  retired 
parents  and  have  a  vacation  at  the  same  time. 
An  extra  bedroom  enables  them  to  do  this 
at  very  low  cost.  Second,  elderly  couples 
often  sleep  in  separate  rooms.  Third,  an  ex¬ 
tra  bedroom  can  be  treated  as  a  study  and 
therefore  enables  each  person  in  the  house 
to  have  a  room  “of  his  own.” 

The  same  trend  towards  elaboration  has 
been  evident  in  the  history  of  the  various 
models  of  houses  available.  In  the  past  two 
years  Ormond-by-the-Sea  homes  have  been 
built  in  three  models.  The  Beachcomber  was 
the  smallest  and  cost  just  over  $7000,  includ¬ 
ing  a  lot  62  by  115  feet.  It  had  a  living  room, 
two  bedrooms,  one  bathroom,  a  combined 
kitchen  and  dining  space  with  stove  and  re¬ 
frigerator  furnished,  three  closets,  and  a  car¬ 
port.  A  tile  roof  covered  everything  but  the 
carport. 

Next  in  size  was  the  Floridian,  which  cost 
$1400  more  and  included  an  additional 
open-screened  room  17  feet  by  9  feet  8  inches 
(called  a  “Florida  room”)  and  a  utility  room. 
For  $800  more  than  the  Floridian,  the  buyer 
could  purchase  the  Tropicana,  which  was 
exactly  like  the  Floridian  except  for  slightly 
larger  bedrooms  and  a  tile  roof  over  the  en¬ 
tire  structure. 

The  builders  originally  thought  the 
lowest-price  model  would  sell  best,  but  they 
were  dead  wrong.  Of  the  last  90  houses  sold 
in  Ormond-by-the-Sea,  60  were  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  model,  23  were  the  next  most  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  only  seven  were  the  least 
expensive.  Thus  two  out  of  three  buyers 
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bought  the  best  available,  and  only  7.8  per 
cent  minimized  their  purchase  costs. 

This  unforeseen  trend  has  caused  the  de¬ 
velopers  to  reappraise  their  future  plans. 
Just  as  they  shifted  tactics  in  response  to  an 
unexpected  demand  for  two-bedroom 
houses,  so  they  are  now  up-grading  their 
products  in  answer  to  the  demand  for  rela¬ 
tively  high-quality  retirement  homes.  In  the 
future,  they  will  have  four  models  available, 
one  of  which  is  a  step  above  the  best  mar¬ 
keted  before. 

The  three  lowest-price  models  are  very 
similar  to  those  sold  in  the  past  and  are  all 
variations  on  one  basic  floor-plan.  The 
smallest,  again  called  the  Beachcomber,  has 
570  square  feet  of  living  space  plus  a  utility 
room  with  96  square  feet  and  a  carport- 
porch  with  304  square  feet.  Its  price  is  at 
present  just  under  $9000. 

For  an  additional  $1000,  the  buyer  re¬ 
ceives  a  165-square-foot  Florida  Room  and 
each  of  his  bedrooms  is  slightly  increased  in 
size.  For  another  $800,  he  gets  a  second  small 
increment  in  each  bedroom  plus  20  more 
square  feet  in  his  living  room. 

Finally,  the  newest  and  most  expensive 
model  offers  a  completely  different  plan.  For 
a  price  of  roughly  $12,000,  which  is  $1300 
above  the  second  most  expensive  model,  the 
buyer  gets  fewer  square  feet  than  in  the  lat¬ 
ter,  but  has  a  much  larger  living  room,  a 
more  elaborate  kitchen,  and  an  enclosed  ga¬ 
rage,  but  no  Florida  Room. 

From  this  analysis,  it  appears  that  the 
profit  rate  is  probably  highest  on  the  most 
expensive  model— the  one  that  will  probably 
be  most  in  demand.  However,  the  profit 
rate  on  all  models  is  high  because  mass- 
production  methods  of  building  are  used. 

At  first  the  promotors  had  only  enough 
money  to  put  up  a  few  houses  at  a  time- 
some  to  specific  orders  and  some  specula¬ 
tively,  though  all  of  the  same  basic  design. 


Floor  plans  of  four  new  types  of  houses  being  of¬ 
fered  at  Ormond-by-the-Sea.  Prices  range  from 
around  $8700  to  $12,000,  stoves  and  refrigera¬ 
tors  included. 
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But  as  soon  as  profits  provided  enough  capi- 
I  tal,  mass  production  of  20  to  30  houses  was 
j  undertaken.  Walls  and  plumbing  were  pre¬ 
fabricated  on  the  spot  and  set  in  place  in 
several  houses  at  once.  Materials  were  pur¬ 
chased  in  larger  lots  and  labor  skills  became 
more  specialized.  In  fact,  the  crews  are  now 
>  so  expert  they  can  erect  a  completely  fin¬ 
ished  house  on  a  vacant  lot  in  five  weeks. 
Consequently,  as  in  most  mass  production, 
costs  per  unit  were  slashed. 

One  cost  that  failed  to  go  down,  however, 
was  the  price  of  land.  When  Wittenberg  first 
started  his  project  in  1950,  he  bought  strips 
of  land  stretching  from  ocean  to  river— a  dis¬ 
tance  of  one-half  a  mile— for  $75  per  front 
foot.  Today  commercial  lots  along  highway 
AiA  in  the  exact  same  area  bring  $150  a 
■  front  foot  for  only  180  feet  of  depth— one- 
fourteenth  of  the  area  for  twice  the  price! 

Though  most  of  the  land  between  Or¬ 
mond  Beach  and  Flagler  Beach  is  still  cov¬ 
ered  with  scrub,  today  its  price  is  much 
higher  than  it  was  before  the  retirement  col¬ 
ony  started.  It  is  rumored  that  much  of  the 
vacant  land  is  held  by  speculators  who 


quietly  bought  it  up  when  the  success  of 
Ormond-by-the-Sea  became  known.  Kin- 
sella,  now  the  sole  owner  of  Ormond-by-the- 
Sea,  holds  several  strips  of  vacant  land,  but 
Wittenberg  never  had  enough  cash  to  specu¬ 
late  very  extensively  in  the  land  which  he 
himself  made  valuable. 

From  the  beginning,  the  land  was  always 
easy  to  handle  physically.  Bulldozers 
chopped  down  the  thick  underbrush,  chas¬ 
ing  out  the  rattlesnakes,  and  graded  the 
sandy  soil  in  a  slope  from  east  downward  to 
the  west.  Streets  of  asphalt  or  packed  sand 
were  installed  and  housing  crews  went  to 
work.  All  the  indigenous  trees  were  bull¬ 
dozed  to  make  construction  easier,  but  many 
residents  planted  small  trees  in  their  yards, 
which  are  growing  fast.  Though  the  builders 
themselves  did  not  install  lawns,  almost 
every  buyer  has  purchased  sod  and  sur¬ 
rounded  his  house  with  greenery  at  a  cost  of 
about  $350.  Thus  in  a  very  few  years  the  area 
has  been  converted  from  a  barren  wilderness 
into  an  attractive  seaside  community  of 
small,  neatly-kept  houses,  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  ideal  vacationland. 


III.  The  People  Who  Live  There 

The  most  outstanding  characteristic  of 
North  Peninsula  residents  is  that  most  of 
them  are  between  55  and  70  years  of  age. 
True,  in  those  projects  which  do  not  restrict 
ownership  to  retired  people,  a  few  younger 
couples  with  children  are  to  be  found,  but 
they  are  exceptional.  Ormond- by-the-Sea’s 
builders  will  not  sell  a  home  to  anyone  who 
is  not  either  semi-  or  fully-retired;  hence  its 
youngest  resident  is  42  and  its  oldest  is  in 
his  late  eighties.  Almost  all  homes  are  occu¬ 
pied  by  married  couples,  though  a  few  be¬ 
long  to  widows  or  widowers  who  live  alone. 


Thus  the  North  Peninsula  is  truly  a 
unique  community— one  in  which  the  aging 
form  the  vast  majority  instead  of  the  usual 
small  minority.  In  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  17.3  per  cent  of  the  population  are 
over  54  years  of  age  and  65  per  cent  are  un¬ 
der  45.  In  Ormond-by-the-Sea,  over  95  per 
cent  of  the  residents  are  beyond  54  and  less 
than  1/2  of  1  per  cent  are  under  45. 

What  effects  does  this  unusual  age- 
distribution  have  upon  life  in  the  area?  The 
most  obvious  ones  are  caused  by  the  absence 
of  children.  There  are  no  schools,  no  play- 
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grounds,  no  slow-down-for-children  signs, 
and  no  baby-sitting  problems.  Since  there 
are  no  juveniles,  there  is  no  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency.  While  in  most  communities,  the 
provision  of  living  appurtenances  for  chil¬ 
dren— schools,  playgrounds,  health  centers, 
and  police  and  counsellors  to  regulate  juve¬ 
niles— constitutes  one  of  the  biggest  costs  of 
local  government,  in  the  North  Peninsula 
this  cost  is  zero.  This  fact  is  the  main  reason 
why  the  area  has  not  yet  incorporated  as  a 
city— it  does  not  need  revenue  to  solve 
children-induced  problems. 

Economically,  the  area  is  unique  because 
all  its  residents  consume  but  few  work. 
While  in  most  communities  each  person 
who  spends  gets  his  income  from  others  in 
the  community,  on  the  North  Peninsula, 
everyone  spends  but  his  income  usually 
comes  from  social  security  or  from  the  coffers 
of  a  northern  company  that  pays  him  a  pen¬ 
sion.  Thus  the  community  creates  jobs  by  its 
spending  without  absorbing  many  itself,  and 
so  provides  an  ideal  increment  to  local  pros¬ 
perity. 

However,  its  impact  will  remain  ideal 
only  as  long  as  northern  companies  are  pros¬ 
perous  enough  to  pay  pensions.  If  economic 
adversity  cut  off  the  flow  of  funds  from  the 
North,  the  presence  of  the  North  Peninsula 
would  depress  the  local  wage  rate,  because 
its  residents  would  suddenly  flood  the  labor 
market  in  search  of  income.  Even  if  some 
returned  to  their  children’s  homes  in  the 
North,  many  would  be  forced  to  remain  in 
the  area  and  seek  work.  Furthermore,  the 
latter  would  be  willing  to  work  at  very  low 
wages,  since  they  have  no  families  to  support 
and  their  productivity  is  low. 

But  so  long  as  the  nation’s  prosperity  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  as  buoyant  as  it  has  been  for  the 
past  18  years,  the  presence  of  the  North  Pen¬ 
insula  retirement  colony  will  remain  an 
undiluted  boon  to  the  Daytona  Beach  econ¬ 


omy.  True,  even  now  the  willingness  of 
some  retired  residents  to  work  part  time 
“just  for  something  to  do”  constitutes  a 
slight  depressant  on  the  local  wage  rate  for 
occupations  that  older  people  can  handle. 
But  since  many  of  these  part-time  workers 
take  care  of  the  gardens  of  other  retired 
folks,  there  is  no  really  significant  impact 
upon  the  local  labor  market. 

Another  factor  that  makes  retired  resi¬ 
dents  good  for  local  business  is  their  high 
propensity  to  consume.  Though  most  of  the 
North  Peninsula’s  citizens  have  relatively 
low  incomes,  they  spend  a  high  proportion  of 
those  incomes  on  immediate  consumption. 
With  no  children  to  support  or  to  get 
through  schools,  they  are  free  to  concentrate 
their  purchasing  power  on  themselves  and  to 
reduce  savings  to  a  minimum.  The  long-run 
inflationary  trend  in  the  economy  will  prob¬ 
ably  even  further  reduce  their  tendency  to 
save  in  the  future  by  shrinking  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  their  fixed  incomes.  If  this  hap¬ 
pens,  they  will  have  to  spend  more  of  those 
incomes  on  direct  consumption  of  necessities 
just  to  maintain  the  same  living  standard. 

In  spite  of  the  rapid  growth  of  this  com¬ 
munity  of  non-producing  consumers,  there 
has  been  little  movement  of  retail  establish¬ 
ments  into  the  area  to  exploit  their  presence. 
This  fact  is  partly  explained  by  the  almost 
universal  ownership  of  automobiles  among 
the  retired  people.  Though  public  transpor¬ 
tation  is  scarce— a  bus  five  times  a  day  from 
Daytona  and  Ormond  Beaches— residents 
can  easily  reach  nearby  shopping  centers  in 
the  Ormond  Beach  area  by  car. 

However,  if  the  colony  keeps  expanding 
northward,  or  if  significant  retirement- 
aimed  developments  appear  farther  north 
along  the  coast,  then  opportunities  for  mer¬ 
chants  to  set  up  stores  along  Florida  AiA 
(the  only  commercially  zoned  area)  will  be 
excellent.  The  only  retail  centers  so  far  es- 
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tablished  specifically  for  the  retired  people 
are  two  small  ones  near  Ormond-by-the-Sea. 
One  features  a  small-sized  supermarket, 
while  the  other  centers  around  a  garden- 
oriented  hardware  store  run  by  Fred  J.  Wit¬ 
tenberg.  His  establishment  carries  a  wide 
variety  of  do-it-yourself  materials  aimed  di¬ 
rectly  at  the  retired  residents  nearby,  and  it 
seems  to  be  prospering  nicely. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
this  new  community  is  its  system  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  whole  North  Peninsula  area  lies 
north  of  the  city  limits  of  Ormond  Beach 
and,  as  yet,  south  of  the  Volusia  County  Line 
(Daytona  Beach  is  the  county  seat  of  Volusia 
County).  Hence  the  residents  have  no  local 
taxes  because  they  are  subject  only  to 
county,  state,  and  federal  jurisdiction.  Fur- 
tliermore,  Florida  grants  an  exemption  of 
$5000  in  valuation  to  anyone  living  on  his 
own  property;  so  most  home  owners  have  to 
pay  only  $30  to  $40  per  year  in  real  estate 
taxes.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  low  taxes,  the  resi¬ 
dents  enjoy  city  water  and  normal  telephone 
and  electricity  service. 

In  most  communities,  local  government 
has  three  major  functions:  (1)  it  runs  the 
schools,  (2)  it  carries  out  certain  cooperative 
activities,  such  as  garbage  collection,  provi¬ 
sion  of  a  library,  and  provision  of  water,  and 
(3)  it  defends  its  residents— physically 
through  the  police  and  fire  departments  and 
economically  through  zoning  laws. 

But  in  this  area  only  one  of  these  func¬ 
tions  is  left  to  the  local  government.  There 
are  no  schools,  garbage  is  collected  by  pri¬ 
vate  agencies,  and  water  and  other  collective 
services  are  taken  from  neighboring  cities. 
Hence  self-defense  is  the  only  function  that 
local  government  need  carry  out.  Even  this 
function  is  drastically  lessened  in  compari¬ 
son  with  other  communities.  Since  there  are 
no  through  streets  except  AiA  on  the  east 
and  John  Anderson  Boulevard  on  the  west. 


no  local  traffic  police  are  necessary.  Further¬ 
more,  old  people  tend  to  live  sedately;  hence 
there  is  no  need  for  police  to  curb  juvenile 
recklessness  or  otherwise  maintain  peace  and 
order.  For  these  reasons  there  are  no  local 
police  in  the  North  Peninsula;  only  one  con¬ 
stable  and  an  occasional  sheriff’s  deputy  pass¬ 
ing  through. 

The  absence  of  local  police  causes  little 
alarm,  but  the  absence  of  a  fire  department 
is  a  matter  of  more  serious  concern.  There¬ 
fore  most  houses  are  equipped  with  fire  ex¬ 
tinguishers,  though  they  probably  would  not 
stop  a  blaze  once  it  got  started.  However,  op¬ 
portunities  for  blazes  to  start  are  rare. 
Cooking  is  all  electric,  the  houses  are  made 
of  concrete  blocks,  and  the  roofs  are  tile.  As 
a  result,  no  serious  fires  have  yet  occurred  in 
the  community. 

Only  one  governmental  function  remains, 
but  it  is  one  that  the  residents  of  the  North 
Peninsula  have  found  especially  vital.  They 
must  defend  their  property  investment— the 
last  significant  one  in  the  lives  of  most  of 
them— from  invasion  by  land  uses  that 
would  cut  down  its  value.  In  order  to  do  this, 
they  pushed  through  the  Florida  State  Legis¬ 
lature  a  bill  granting  them  the  power  to  elect 
a  North  Peninsula  Zoning  Board,  a  body 
that  creates  and  enforces  zoning  laws  for  the 
entire  area  north  of  the  Ormond  Beach  city 
line  to  the  Volusia  County  line. 

In  essence,  they  have  established  local 
government  by  zoning  board.  This  unique 
democratic  development  is  based  on  the  fun¬ 
damental  principle  of  all  private  property: 
that  a  private  owner  has  the  right  to  exclude 
others  from  his  property.  In  this  case,  the 
zoning  board  has  excluded  all  forms  of  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise  whatever  in  the  area  be¬ 
tween  Ai  A  and  the  Halifax  River  except  in 
a  narrow  strip  of  land  along  both  sides  of 
AiA.  Even  in  that  commercial  strip  such 
things  as  saloons,  bowling  alleys,  eating  es- 
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tablishments,  and  drive-in  theaters  are  pro¬ 
hibited.  Furthermore,  a  rigid  building  code 
is  enforced  in  residential  areas  so  that  only 
housing  that  is  qualitatively  equal  to  or  bet¬ 
ter  than  already  existing  housing  can  be 
put  up. 

The  purpose  of  these  regulations  is  the 
same  as  that  of  all  zoning  laws:  maintenance 
of  homogeneity  by  exclusion  of  incompati¬ 
ble  uses.  However,  in  this  case  the  homoge¬ 
neity  being  protected  consists  not  only  of 
housing  quality  but  also  of  the  residents’  age 
levels.  Naturally,  the  zoning  board  cannot 
make  laws  discriminating  against  young  peo¬ 
ple;  all  it  can  do  is  encourage  the  building  of 
houses  of  the  same  quality  that  the  original 
developers  established. 

Therefore  the  possibility  that  the  area 
might  be  “invaded”  by  young  people  with 
children  still  exists.  In  fact,  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  worries  of  the  original  residents  was: 
to  whom  would  the  first  buyers  resell? 

The  developers  could  be  relied  upon  to 
discriminate  in  favor  of  retired  people,  since 
doing  so  was  their  major  selling  point.  But 
once  the  developer  sells  a  house,  the  owner 
is  free  to  resell  to  anyone  he  wishes.  Further¬ 
more,  because  nearly  all  the  original  buyers 
are  old  peole,  their  life  expectancy  in  the 
community  is  relatively  short.  Thus  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  resale  are  likely  to  be  numerous, 
especially  after  the  community  has  been  in 
existence  long  enough  for  the  first  buyers 
to  reach  extreme  old  age. 

Experience  has  shown,  even  in  the  brief 
history  of  the  colony  to  date,  that  this  worry 
was  unjustified.  Almost  every  original  buyer 
who  resells  does  so  to  another  retiring  cou¬ 
ple  rather  than  to  a  younger  family.  The 
main  reason  for  this  fact  is  that  young  fami¬ 
lies  are  not  attracted  to  the  community.  The 
very  predominance  of  old  people  that  draws 
retiring  couples  repels  young  couples  with 
children.  There  are  no  schools,  few  play¬ 


mates  for  the  children,  no  playgrounds,  few 
other  young  adults,  and  the  houses  are  all 
small  two-bedroom  ones;  hence  few  young 
couples  want  to  move  into  the  area.  Thus 
once  old-age  homogeneity  is  established,  it 
tends  to  perpetuate  itself  because  of  its  very 
nature. 

However,  such  preservation  is  dependent 
on  continued  economic  prosperity.  If  a  de¬ 
pression  were  to  strike  the  United  States,  the 
stream  of  retired  people  from  the  North 
would  no  longer  be  large  enough  to  replace 
those  who  died  in  the  colony.  Instead  of  mov¬ 
ing  South,  many  retired  people  would  live 
with  relatives  to  save  money;  perhaps  some 
of  the  colony’s  residents  would  sell  their 
homes  and  move  back  North  for  the  same 
reason.  Thus  the  number  of  homes  in  the 
North  Peninsula  offered  for  sale  would  ex¬ 
ceed  the  number  of  retired  persons  able  to 
buy  them;  so  sellers  would  cease  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  younger  buyers. 

Furthermore,  in  a  time  of  relative  depres¬ 
sion,  young  families  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
space  and  convenience  for  low  cost;  hence 
demand  for  these  homes  by  young  couples 
with  children  would  go  up.  With  both  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  increased,  it  is  clear  that  the 
total  number  of  sales  to  young  people  would 
rise.  Thus  the  old-age  homogeneity  of  the 
area  would  be  lost,  and  once  lost,  it  would 
probably  not  return,  because  the  drawing 
power  of  an  “all-retired-people”  develop¬ 
ment  would  be  gone. 

As  long  as  prosperity  reigns,  however,  the 
North  Peninsula  seems  likely  to  remain  an 
area  populated  mainly  by  old  folks  who  own 
their  own  homes.  For  this  reason,  the  zoning 
board  will  probably  continue  to  protect  the 
purity  of  land-use  in  the  area  with  great  zeal. 
Their  vigilance  is  encouraged  by  the  re¬ 
markable  interest  North  Peninsula  residents 
show  in  zoning  affairs,  as  indicated  by  the 
large  attendance  at  zoning  board  meetings. 
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In  fact,  the  North  Peninsula  at  first  glance  unanswered:  what  do  they  do  with  them- 
appears  to  be  the  ideal  place  for  vigorous  po-  selves? 

litical  activity  of  all  kinds.  The  residents  are  Though  a  few  have  part-time  jobs,  most 
mature  citizens,  have  a  great  deal  of  leisure  are  members  of  the  new  leisure  class.  How 

in  which  to  become  well-informed,  and  have  do  they  spend  that  leisure?  First,  of  course, 

a  definite  stake  in  both  the  local  community  there  is  the  business  of  daily  living.  The 

and  national  prosperity.  In  the  rest  of  the  women  shop  and  cook  and  keep  house,  and 

United  States,  most  citizens  are  too  busy  the  men  do  small-scale  maintenance  on  their 

earning  a  living  to  devote  much  time  to  poli-  houses.  Next  in  importance  are  gardening 

tics,  but  here  time  is  a  surplus  commodity.  and  watching  TV.  Almost  every  house  has 

Therefore  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  the  low  both  a  garden  and  a  TV  set,  and  nearly  every 

percentage  of  participation  in  local  and  na-  day  the  proprietors  tend  the  first  and  watch 

tional  elections  that  marks  the  rest  of  the  the  second.  Then  there  are  such  amusements 

country  will  be  absent  here.  as  reading,  walking  on  the  beach,  shuffle- 

In  local  affairs,  this  reasoning  is  correct.  board,  bridge,  chess,  model-building,  driv- 

The  residents  are  well-informed  about  the  ing  to  town,  shopping,  or  just  sitting  and 

problems  faced  by  the  zoning  board,  and  talking  with  the  neighbors, 

they  make  sure  it  protects  their  interests.  To  help  its  residents  entertain  themselves. 
This  is  a  marked  contrast  with  the  rest  of  Ormond-by-the-Sea  has  built  a  club  house 

the  nation,  where  local  government  is  usu-  overlooking  the  ocean.  There  the  member- 

ally  run  by  a  small  minority  because  the  ma-  ship,  limited  to  Ormond-by-the-Sea  resi- 

jority  are  indifferent.  But  as  far  as  national  dents,  can  play  shuffleboard,  enjoy  parties  or 

politics  are  concerned,  participation  is  at  educational  meetings,  or  just  sit  and  watch 

about  the  same  level  as  elsewhere  in  the  the  surf  roll  in.  The  club  has  regular  officers 

country.  Evidently  the  lifelong  habit  of  and  carries  on  a  complete  program  of  recrea- 

viewing  politics  as  more  of  a  spectacle  than  tion  that  is  one  of  the  development’s  key 

a  personal  challenge  has  persisted  with  these  selling  points. 

citizens,  even  though  they  now  have  more  With  all  these  activities,  plus  occasional 
time  to  devote  to  it.  Then  too,  the  average  visits  by  relatives  or  trips  to  Florida’s  scenic 
citizen  of  65  is  less  vigorous  about  everything  spots,  time  passes  rapidly.  A  few  newly- 

than  his  younger  counterparts;  so  the  ab-  retired  people  are  at  first  plagued  by 

sence  of  intense  political  activity  should  not  boredom,  but  most  soon  become  happily 

be  too  surprising.  adjusted  to  a  slower  pace  of  living  and  new 

In  this  analysis  of  the  North  Peninsula’s  activities  that  successfully  consume  their 
residents,  one  significant  question  has  been  days. 


!  IV.  Retired  Citizens  and  the  Real  Estate  Market 

The  uniqueness  of  this  North  Peninsula  nificance  depends  on  whether  such  segrega- 
colony  is  its  spatial  separation  of  older  peo-  tion  is  just  a  freak  or  is  a  reflection  of  basic 
pie  from  the  rest  of  the  population,  in  homes  national  trends. 

they  themselves  own;  hence  its  general  sig-  In  the  past  few  decades,  the  situation  of 
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the  nation’s  elderly  population  has  under¬ 
gone  several  radical  changes  favoring  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  retirement  colonies  like  the 
North  Peninsula.  Formerly,  most  people 
worked  until  well  past  the  age  of  65.  When 
they  finally  retired,  they  had  only  a  few  more 
years  of  life  to  look  forward  to,  and  not  much 
income.  True,  the  Social  Security  System  was 
founded  in  1935,  but  until  recently  rela¬ 
tively  few  people  had  made  payments  into 
it  long  enough  to  get  much  out  of  it  when 
they  retired.  Since  private  pension  plans 
were  rare,  most  retired  people  had  very  low 
incomes  with  which  to  abet  their  savings. 
Furthermore,  many  did  not  wish  to  leave 
their  original  homes  but  wanted  to  stay  near 
their  children  and  grandchildren.  There¬ 
fore,  only  a  small  number  of  senior  citizens 
had  both  the  money  and  the  desire  to  move 
to  Florida  or  California  to  spend  their  last 
years;  and  no  residential  developments  were 
built  specifically  to  accommodate  them. 

But  today,  due  to  several  basic  changes  in 
the  nation’s  social  structure,  there  are  large 
numbers  of  retired  people  both  willing  and 
able  to  move  into  retirement  housing.  The 
first  of  these  changes  is  a  rise  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  older  people  in  the  total  popufation. 
While  in  1900,  only  4. 1  per  cent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  were  over  65,  today  8.6  per  cent  are 
over  65,  and  by  1975  9.3  per  cent  will  be  in 
this  age  group.  In  absolute  numbers,  there 
are  today  about  1 5  million  people  over  65, 
and  by  1975  there  will  be  more  than  20  mil¬ 
lion.  Clearly,  senior  citizens  constitute  a  very 
large— and  growing— consumer  market. 

A  second  important  change  is  a  dramatic 
rise  in  the  number  of  years  the  average  man 
spends  in  retirement.  Two  factors  have 
caused  this  rise:  an  increase  in  average 
longevity,  and  a  decrease  in  customary  re¬ 
tirement  age. 

In  1900,  an  average  man  55  years  old 
could  look  forward  to  17.4  more  years  of  life. 


14.4  of  which  he  would  spend  working,  leav¬ 
ing  him  3.0  years  of  retirement.  In  1950,  he 
could  expect  to  live  19.0  more  years  and 
work  only  13.0  of  them— hence  his  time  in 
retirement  rose  to  6.0  years,  an  increase  of 
100  per  cent.  In  the  five  years  from  1950  to 
1955,  the  average  expected  time  in  retire¬ 
ment  rose  another  1 5  per  cent  to  a  total  of 
6.9  years.  Thus  not  only  are  there  many  more 
people  retiring,  but  also  they  retire  earlier 
and  live  longer  than  ever  before. 

The  primary  reason  why  people  retire 
earlier  today  than  previously  is  the  enor¬ 
mous  growth  of  the  social  security  and  pen¬ 
sion  payments  that  enable  them  to  support 
themselves  after  they  quit  working.  Pay¬ 
ments  from  private  pensions  have  increased 
tremendously  since  World  War  II  because 
pension  programs  have  expanded  to  cover  a 
much  greater  number  of  workers  than  ever 
before. 

From  1950  to  1957  alone,  the  amount  of 
money  invested  in  pension  funds  rose  from 
$11  billion  to  over  $30  billion— an  increase 
of  almost  200  per  cent  in  seven  years.  Pay¬ 
ments  have  similarly  shot  upward  as  more 
and  more  people  covered  by  recently- 
adopted  pension  plans  reached  retirement 
age.  Furthermore,  government  social  se¬ 
curity  payments  have  been  rising  even  faster 
than  private  pensions.  Though  social  secur¬ 
ity  was  established  in  1935,  only  recently 
have  large  numbers  of  the  workers  it  covers 
reached  65.  The  number  of  persons  receiv¬ 
ing  old-age  insurance  payments  from  the  so¬ 
cial  security  system  skyrocketed  from  under 
1  million  in  1946  to  over  6  million  in  1955. 
The  payments  themselves  increased  from 
$17  million  to  $326  million  in  the  same  pe¬ 
riod— a  rise  of  1800  per  cent! 

The  fourth  important  social  change  af¬ 
fecting  the  status  of  retired  people  is  the 
new  mobility  of  the  whole  population.  For 
the  past  50  years,  there  has  been  a  steady 
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shift  of  population  from  farms  and  rural 
towns  to  larger  cities.  Since  urban  residents 
have  no  economic  stake  in  a  specific  piece 
of  land,  they  are  much  more  prone  to  move 
from  place  to  place  than  are  rural  citizens. 
Furthermore,  the  advent  of  the  automobile 
and  the  airplane  has  made  it  easier  to  move 
than  ever  before  in  history. 

This  rise  in  mobility  has  had  three  impor¬ 
tant  affects  on  retirement.  First,  families  are 
broken  up  spatially.  Hence  a  retiring  couple 
cannot  always  gain  the  advantage  of  being 
near  their  children  and  grandchildren  by 
staying  in  their  former  home,  since  their 
children  may  be  scattered  over  the  country. 
Second,  the  increase  in  vacation  traveling 
has  exposed  many  more  people  than  ever 
before  to  the  delights  of  living  in  such  places 
as  Florida  and  California.  Third,  modern 
transportation  makes  it  easy  for  retired  cou¬ 
ples  to  move  to  fine  climates  and  easy  for 
their  relatives  to  visit  them  frequently  after 
they  have  done  so.  Thus  most  retiring  cou¬ 
ples  have  weaker  roots  at  home  and  stronger 
reasons  for  moving  to  a  region  of  excellent 
climate. 

All  of  these  factors  taken  together  have 
created  a  whole  new  social  class:  retired  peo¬ 
ple  with  sufficient  income,  desire,  and  time 
in  retirement  to  leave  their  old  homes  and 
create  a  new  pattern  of  living  for  themselves 
after  they  have  quit  working.  Of  course, 
there  have  always  been  some  people  in  this 
situation,  but  now  they  have  become  a  sig¬ 
nificant  portion  of  the  entire  population. 
Early  retirement  and  increased  longevity 
give  them  time,  pensions  and  social  security 
give  them  money,  and  easier  mobility  gives 
them  willingness  to  leave  their  original 
homes.  Clearly,  they  constitute  a  real  estate 
market  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Up  to  now,  it  has  been  possible  to  exploit 
this  market  only  in  areas  with  fairly  mild 
climates.  Not  only  does  the  warm  weather 


attract  retired  people  who  wish  to  minimize 
discomfort  and  disease,  but  also  costs  of  con¬ 
structing  houses  are  much  lower  where  heat¬ 
ing  and  insulation  are  nominal.  Since  year- 
round  warm  climate  in  the  United  States 
occurs  only  in  states  along  the  nation’s  south¬ 
ern  border,  there  has  been  a  natural  congre¬ 
gation  of  older  people  in  such  places  as  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida,  and  Santa  Barbara, 
California.  However,  the  rapid  migration  of 
other  age-groups  to  the  same  areas  has  ob¬ 
scured  the  concentration  of  retired  people 
there  and  prevented  them  from  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  living  in  homogeneous  retire¬ 
ment  communities. 

Looking  back  over  this  analysis,  it  is  clear 
that  the  market  is  ripe  for  such  retirement 
communities;  yet  few  exist.  How  can  their 
absence  be  explained? 

The  answer  is  that  excellent  market  con¬ 
ditions  alone  can  never  create  a  homogen¬ 
eous  retirement  colony;  equally  necessary  is 
a  real  estate  developer  who  wishes  to  capital¬ 
ize  on  those  conditions.  A  retirement  colony 
cannot  appear  spontaneously,  no  matter  how 
strong  the  latent  demand,  because  only  a 
large-scale  developer  can  build  many  ad¬ 
jacent  houses  suited  to  older  citizens  and 
then  limit  access  to  them  to  retired  people. 

Yet  without  such  limitation,  the  original 
homogeneity  of  population  that  attracts 
other  senior  citizens  will  never  appear.  Thus 
the  developer  performs  a  specific  and  vital 
function  for  this  market  by  bringing  retired 
people  together  in  one  spot  so  they  can  share 
their  common  interests.  And  in  the  process 
of  thus  actualizing  the  market’s  potential, 
he  creates  a  handsome  profit  for  himself.  A 
more  perfect  example  of  how  free  enterprise 
works  to  benefit  both  consumer  and  pro¬ 
ducer  would  be  hard  to  find. 

It  is  conceivable  that  retirement  colonies 
could  be  built  in  areas  of  the  country  other 
than  those  with  warmer  climates.  However, 
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because  construction  costs  would  be  higher 
and  weather  advantages  lower,  the  margin  of 
profit  to  be  realized  would  be  much  less  than 
in  Florida,  Arizona,  or  California.  Hence 
potential  retirement  colony  builders  are  ad¬ 
vised  to  stick  to  the  warmer  regions  in  the 
near  future,  since  those  regions  are  not  yet 
close  to  suffering  from  an  oversupply  of  true 
retirement  housing  developments. 

Segregation  of  the  population  by  age¬ 
grouping  has  by  no  means  been  restricted  to 
older  people;  in  fact,  there  are  many  more 
communities  that  are  solidly  young  than 
there  are  those  that  are  solidly  old.  Post¬ 
war  housing  developments  such  as  Park  For¬ 
est,  Illinois,  Levittown,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Levittown,  Long  Island,  were  originally 
populated  almost  entirely  by  young  veterans 


and  their  families.  The  complete  absence  of 
old  people  was  striking  at  first,  but  by  now 
a  few  senior  citizens  have  infiltrated  into 
these  child-filled  areas.  However,  it  is  logical 
to  assume  that  any  segregation  of  one  age- 
group  will  be  accompanied  by  a  comple¬ 
mentary  segregation  of  others,  since  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  first  will  leave  the  others  in  a 
relatively  homogeneous  state. 

The  addition  of  age  segregation  to  eco¬ 
nomic  segregation  and  racial  segregation  is  a 
significant  new  trend  in  the  housing  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  nation.  How  far  it  will  go 
cannot  be  predicted,  but  as  long  as  pros¬ 
perity  upholds  the  growing  pension  move¬ 
ment,  there  is  a  bright  future  for  retirement- 
oriented  developments  such  as  that  on 
Florida’s  North  Peninsula. 


Real  property  management  at  its  highest  and  best  is  far  more  than  sim¬ 
ply  a  collection  of  techniques  for  maintaining  buildings.  Have  the 
courage  to  think  of  managing  all  of  the  real  estate  investments  of  your 
client— anywhere— of  any  kind. 


AS  A  CPM— THINK  BIG 
by  Ormonde  A.  Kieb, 

In  the  body  of  knowledge  of  real  estate  man¬ 
agers  there  is  an  overemphasis  of  discussion 
and  lore  relating  to  buildings  management. 
Techniques  are,  of  course,  a  specific  and 
pertinent  phase  of  the  work.  But  there  is  a 
much  broader  field  to  think  about. 

The  term  “Property  Manager”  seems  to 
suggest  the  management  of  a  specific  prop¬ 
erty  and  tends  to  reduce  the  field.  Of  course, 
that  is  important  when  it  applies  to  a  specific 
property  as  a  specific  problem,  but  in  my 
opinion  too  many  of  us  are  satisfied  by  that 
limitation. 

Let  me  encourage  you  to  think  of  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  the  words,  as  they  may  define  and 
establish  the  dimensions  of  your  field  of 
business  operations,  which  are  suggested  by 
“Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management.” 
This  means  more  than  buildings  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  term  “Certified  Property  Manager” 
means  more  than  buildings  management. 
The  term  “Accredited  Management  Or¬ 
ganization”  means  more  than  buildings 
management. 


Widely  known  in  real  estate  circles,  Ormonde 
Kieb  is  now  serving  as  Assistant  Postmaster  General, 
Bureau  of  Facilities.  These  remarks  are  from  a 
speech  given  before  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management  meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  May, 
1958. 


CPM 

Now  let  me  quote  to  you  a  definition  of 
the  term  “real  property  management”  as 
used  by  the  second  Hoover  Commission  in 
its  real  property  management  task  force  re¬ 
port,  analyzing  government  agency  responsi¬ 
bility.  It  speaks  of  real  property  separately 
from  personal  property,  such  as  furniture 
and  equipment,  but  it  refers  not  only  to  the 
whole  bundle  of  property  rights  tied  to¬ 
gether  in  fee  simple,  but  also  to  those  por¬ 
tions  of  that  bundle  of  rights  involved  in  the 
use  and  occupancy  in  property  by  lease 
agreements. 

It  does  not  limit  its  thinking  to  age,  either 
of  buildings  or  people,  nor  to  any  geographic- 
area,  nor  does  it  limit  itself  to  any  single 
phase  of  property  administration.  It  encom¬ 
passes  the  whole.  To  progressive,  thinking 
managers  this  should  be  an  interesting— yes 
—a  challenging  suggestion. 

“Real  property”  is  defined  as  land  and  im¬ 
provements  thereon,  including  permanently 
attached  accouterments. 

“Real  property  management”  is  defined  as 
the  application  of  sound  business  principles, 
practices,  and  procedures  to  the  use  of 
government-owned  or  government-leased 
real  property  for  the  accomplishment  of  fed¬ 
eral  programs.  The  term  “management”  as 
used  herein  embraces  all  the  functions  and 
responsibilities  of  proprietorship,  including 
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use,  which  include  but  are  not  limited  to: 
planning,  acquisition,  construction,  opera¬ 
tion  and  maintenance,  general  administra¬ 
tion,  property  assignment,  utilization  of 
land  and  building  space,  and  disposal.  This 
broad  concept  makes  good  business  sense. 

BROAD  MANAGEMENT  IN  THE  POST 
OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

In  the  Post  Office  Department  we  cus- 
todially  manage  about  3300  government- 
owned  buildings,  containing  a  total  of  about 
60  million  square  feet  of  space.  Of  this, 
about  50  million  square  feet  is  used  by  the 
Department  and  the  balance  by  other  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  authority  for  federal  building  manage¬ 
ment  is  limited  to  certain  functions,  such  as 
space  assignment,  custodial  management 
and  utilities.  Other  functions  are  the  author¬ 
ity  of  another  agency.  Consequently,  the 
Hoover  Commission  concept  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  applicable  to  the  Department  occu¬ 
pancy  and  use  of  space  in  federally-owned 
buildings. 

On  the  other  hand,  leased  space  is  entirely 
within  the  Department’s  control  and  these 
recommendations  were  applicable.  Com¬ 
monly  understood  commercial  leasing  tech¬ 
niques  adequately  meet  our  needs  for  space 
use,  at  low  cost,  quickly,  with  wide  flexibility 
anywhere  in  the  continental  United  States, 
its  territories  and  possessions. 

LEASE-PURCHASE  PROVISIONS 

When  the  lease-purchase  legislation  was 
before  Congress,  it  was  quickly  obvious  that 
Congress  would  so  constrict  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  operating  freedom  that  the  lease- 
purchase  provisions  would  be  highly 
restricted  in  their  application,  and  of  very 
limited  use.  Lease  purchase  methods  are  new 
to  the  real  estate  field,  are  not  well  under¬ 
stood,  and  therefore  are  difficult  to  negoti¬ 


ate.  Consequently,  the  Department  at  that 
time  asked  Congress  for  additional  author¬ 
ity,  to  make  commercial  leases. 

For  instance,  although  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  was,  and  is,  the  only  government 
agency  authorized  to  make  non-cancellable 
leases  for  more  than  five  years,  we  asked  to 
be  able  to  make  them  for  as  long  as  30  years 
plus  a  series  of  renewal  options  to  provide 
greater  flexibility,  longer  mortgage  amorti¬ 
zation  periods,  and  to  provide  planned  con¬ 
trol  for  use  and  occupancy  of  a  property 
during  an  estimated  building  life  of  50  years, 
as  desirable  to  meet  postal  needs.  We  asked 
for  authority  to  use  tax  escalator  clauses,  to 
purchase  land  from  our  rent  account  for  the 
purpose  of  reselling  that  land,  thus  reim¬ 
bursing  our  rent  account  for  our  cost.  We 
wanted  to  control  the  land,  selling  it  to  pro¬ 
ponents  who  would  build  according  to  a 
design  by  the  Department  and  lease  the 
property  back  to  us.  We  asked  for  authority 
which  would  permit  the  Department  the 
freedom  to  obtain  space  under  leases  most 
advantageous  to  government,  and  for  the 
mail  service. 

Congress  provided  these  authorities  in 
1953.  New  real  estate  techniques  and  pro¬ 
cedures  were  then  introduced.  Forms  in  use 
were  reduced  by  50  per  cent.  Where  all  bid¬ 
ders  are  bidding  on  the  same  specifications, 
the  force  of  public,  competitive,  open  bid¬ 
ding  was  focussed  on  the  annual  rental. 
Other  procedures  were  streamlined  through 
the  15  regional  real  estate  officers,  all  of 
whom  were  chosen  because  of  their  broad 
real  estate  experience. 

One  by-product  of  these  newly  adopted 
procedures  will  be  interesting  to  property 
managers.  Recently  a  study  was  made  of  the 
annual  costs,  in  lieu  of  rents,  of  approxi¬ 
mately  4  million  square  feet  of  space  in 
federally-owned  buildings  built  under  for¬ 
mer  public  works  appropriations.  The  net 
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annual  costs  to  the  taxpayers,  over  an  esti¬ 
mated  50-year  building  life,  is  lower  by  30-40 
1  per  cent  for  leased  buildings  than  for 
federally-owned  buildings,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  rents  include  local  taxes  and  main¬ 
tenance. 

We  occupy  about  50  million  square  feet 
'  of  privately-owned  space  in  about  25,000 
leased  and  rented  installations.  During  the 
last  five  years  we  have  caused  to  be  built— by 
private  enterprise  for  lease  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment-over  2300  newly  constructed  build¬ 
ings.  We  are  proceeding  with  this  program 
at  the  rate  of  two  new  buildings  on  the  aver¬ 
age  every  day  including  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day.  President  Eisenhower’s  $2  billion  pos¬ 
tal  building  modernization  program  sets  a 
goal  of  12,000  new  postal  buildings  to  be 
erected  by  this  method  over  the  next  three 
years.  These  modern  facilities  are  sorely 
needed  if  we  are  to  provide  the  American 
public  with  the  kind  of  postal  service  which 
it  has  the  right  to  expect. 

These  commercial  leasing  methods  have 
many  advantages,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
low  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  In  the  past  five 
years,  during  a  period  of  rising  construction 
costs,  although  we  have  injected  into  our 
leased  property  portfolio  seven  million 
square  feet  of  space  in  newly  constructed 
\  buildings,  we  have  reduced  the  overall  aver¬ 
age  rental  per  square  foot  from  98.7  cents  to 
91  cents  per  square  foot  per  year  for  interior 
building  space.  This  is  good  government 
business. 

'  PROCEDURE  UNDER  THE  BROAD 

APPROACH 

Now,  how  did  we  apply  the  Hoover  Com¬ 
mission  of  real  property  concept  of  manage¬ 
ment  to  this  enormous  program?  First, 
)  legislation,  organization  and  procedures 

were  planned  to  meet  postal  requirements 
within  its  scope.  Then,  the  whole  program 
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is  planned  and  administered  for  each  project 
or  leased  property. 

First,  the  postal  need  for  space  use  is 
planned  in  advance  in  each  specific  mail 
service  area.  Through  a  market  research 
type  of  survey  the  preferred  site  is  chosen: 
a  site  on  the  correct  streets,  of  the  correct  size 
and  shape;  and  with  the  correct  accessory 
requirements. 

Second,  we  then  acquire  control  of  that 
site,  through  an  assignable  option  to  pur¬ 
chase  at  the  current  market  price;  or  we  ac¬ 
tually  purchase  it,  or  if  absolutely  necessary, 
we  can  condemn  it. 

Third,  the  building  is  designed  to  meet 
these  postal  needs  over  the  period  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  lease.  The  buildings  are  designed  for 
a  variety  of  diverse  uses  so  that  the  owner 
will  have  value  in  the  building  after  our  oc¬ 
cupancy  may  terminate.  Expansion  possibil¬ 
ity  is  provided  through  adequate  land,  or 
knock-out  walls,  or  some  other  method. 

Fourth,  the  bidder’s  package,  containing 
the  land,  building  design,  lease  forms,  prop¬ 
erty  surveys,  and  other  legal  instruments  are 
widely  advertised  and  offered  to  the  open 
market.  The  bidder  who  offers  the  lowest 
annual  rental  is  given  the  award. 

Fifth,  construction  is  supervised  and  the 
equipment  delivery  coordinated. 

Sixth,  upon  completion,  although  struc¬ 
tural  maintenance  and  basic  minimum  taxes 
are  the  burden  of  the  owner,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  manages  that  property,  custodial ly  as 
well  as  to  watch  for  maintenance  require¬ 
ments,  increased  taxes  and  structural  fail¬ 
ures,  which  might  interfere  with  occupancy. 

Seventh,  the  Bureau  of  Facilities  is  then 
responsible  for  space  assignments. 

Eighth,  if  the  basic  lease  term  expires  and 
the  property  is  still  suitable  for  post  office 
occupancy,  the  renewal  options  are  exer¬ 
cised.  If  the  property  is  no  longer  suitable 
for  post  office  use,  and  there  is  a  remaining 
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term  to  the  lease,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Department  to  dispose  of  the  remaining 
term. 

RESULTS 

The  results  speak  for  themselves,  in  this 
broad  approach  to  a  huge  program,  with  its 
planning  carried  out  in  detail.  It  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  in  1933  the  then  administration 
was  casting  about  for  anything  possible,  to 
turn  the  tide  of  a  major  depression.  They 
did  everything,  from  public  works  programs 
of  building  dams  and  post  offices  to  such 
boondoggles  as  raking  leaves  and  the  make- 
work  projects  of  the  WPA.  During  that  ten- 
year  period  of  1932  to  1942  less  than  1900 


public  buildings  were  erected  and  it  took 
millions  of  U.  S.  Treasury  dollars,  plus  three 
years,  to  get  a  program  started,  before  any 
economic  impact  was  felt  in  the  country. 

Compare  that  with  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  leasing  program,  which  has  caused 
2200  needed  buildings  to  be  erected  by 
private  enterprise,  with  no  U.S.  Treasury 
money— in  pve  years.  The  program  is  started. 
It  is  in  operation.  All  it  needs  by  government 
at  this  time  is  to  be  accelerated  and  to  be 
supported  only  by  the  money  necessary  to 
buy  furnishings  and  equipment;  and  this 
should  be  provided  out  of  the  postage  paid 
by  users  of  the  mail,  rather  than  by  deficit 
public  financing. 


Now  Isn’t  This  Real  Property  Management  in 
Its  Broadest  Sense? 


Doesn’t  this  manage  to  meet  the  need  of  a 
client?  This  to  me  offers  a  challenge  to  the 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  and  all 
of  its  members,  to  broaden  their  approach 
and  their  field  of  specialization  in  service. 
As  we  face  the  future,  this  is  a  challenge  to 
be  met  by  young,  vigorous,  well-trained 
executives. 

This  approach,  suggested  by  the  term 
Real  Property  Management  is  a  program 
which  would  not  interfere  with  other  socie¬ 
ties  and  institutes  of  the  NAREB  family.  It 
is  not  brokerage,  not  appraisal,  not  counsel¬ 
ing,  nor  is  it  limited  to  farm  property  or  in¬ 
dustrial  property,  nor  is  it  limited  to  women 
or  sons  of  Realtors. 

Real  property  management  is  not  a  pro¬ 


fession  limited  to  the  problems  of  a  specific 
property,  nor  to  any  type  of  property,  nor  to 
any  type  of  ownership,  nor  to  any  type  of  oc¬ 
cupancy,  nor  to  any  geographic  area.  Think! 
Raise  your  sights!  Broaden  your  vision! 
Have  the  courage  to  think  of  managing  all  of 
the  real  property  investments  of  your  client, 
anywhere,  of  any  kind.  Analyze  his  invest¬ 
ment  purpose,  balance  his  portfolio,  make  it 
earn  the  maximum  return.  Use  your  imagi¬ 
nation  to  do  a  sound  management  job  for 
your  clients’  real  property  investment  needs. 
Plan  the  investments,  acquire  them,  con¬ 
struct  if  necessary,  see  that  maximum  land 
and  building  space  utilization  is  achieved, 
administer  his  property  investments,  and 
when  the  time  is  proper,  dispose  of  them. 


Here’s  how  a  new,  small  management  office  laid  a  solid  foundation  for 
increasing  business.  Mr.  Mair  found  an  intelligent  way  to  uncover  basic 
market  facts  and  gather  prospects.  What  have  you  done  recently  along 
this  same  line?  The  Journal  welcomes  this  kind  of  7iew  business  ex¬ 
perience  exchange. 


HOW  TO  CONDUCT  A 
MANAGEMENT  PROSPECT  SURVEY 
bj>  George  Mair 


We’re  a  young  management  firm  with  a 
small  staff.  Besides  myself,  there  is  my  girl- 
Friday  and  one  part-time  assistant.  We  face 
many  problems  in  getting  our  management 
operation  under  way.  One  of  the  biggest 
problems  is  that  of  getting  business. 

It  is  my  feeling  that,  fundamental  to  get¬ 
ting  business,  you  must  know  your  market. 
What  motivates  a  property  owner  to  engage 
or  not  engage  a  professional  property  man¬ 
ager?  What  are  the  objections  you  must  over¬ 
come?  What  are  the  selling  points  to  empha¬ 
size? 

There  are  many  logical  reasons  for  em¬ 
ploying  a  property  manager.  However,  my 
previous  business  experience  has  taught  me 
that  logical  reasons  don’t  necessarily  make 
people  buy. 

Getting  the  answers  to  the  above  ques¬ 
tions  was  complicated  by  the  limited  time 
and  energy  of  our  small  staff.  Here  again, 
previous  experience  came  to  the  rescue.  I 
had  had  some  experience  in  the  field  of  di¬ 
rect  mail  advertising.  It  was  decided  to  use 
direct  mail  to  get  our  answers.  We  con¬ 
ducted  a  survey,  and  this  is  how  we  did  it: 

George  Mair’s  office,  Linair  Investment  Com¬ 
pany,  is  located  in  Van  Nuys,  California. 


COMPILING  A  MAILING  LIST 

This  sounds  simpler  than  it  is.  First  you 
must  decide,  “A  list  of  what?”  We  started 
our  business  with  a  number  of  apartment 
house  accounts  and  planned  to  handle  this 
kind  of  property  exclusively  for  a  while.  So 
we  wanted  a  list  of  apartment  house  owners 
in  our  area  (San  Fernando  Valley  district  of 
Los  Angeles). 

There  are  many  sources  of  mailing  lists. 
One  of  the  best  is  the  mailing  list  broker.  We 
checked  all  the  better  list  brokers  in  town. 
The  list  we  wanted  was  not  in  existence! 
This  meant  we  had  to  compile  it  ourselves. 

With  a  map,  my  assistant  and  I  divided 
our  area  into  zones.  We  went  out  in  our  cars 
and  covered  every  street  in  the  entire  area- 
zone  by  zone.  We  got  the  address  of  every 
apartment  house  in  our  district.  It  took  us 
about  two  weeks  to  cover  the  75  square  miles 
involved. 

Using  a  property  ownership  list  (available 
from  several  sources),  we  looked  up  the 
owner’s  name  and  added  this  to  our  ad¬ 
dresses.  It  was  a  lot  of  work  but  we  got  an 
otherwise  unavailable  list  of  over  2250  apart¬ 
ment  house  owners— a  list  of  our  market! 
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But  wait!  There  was  another  difficulty. 
Real  estate  changes  hands  so  fast  in  Southern 
California  that  even  the  four-month-old 
ownership  list  from  which  we  worked  would 
have  many  inaccuracies.  A  good  portion 
of  these  inaccuracies  could  be  corrected 
through  the  use  of  postal  Form  3547  when  a 
mailing  is  sent  out.  The  important  thing  is 
to  recognize  the  problem  and  not  expect 
things  from  your  list  which  it  cannot  deliver. 

SAMPLE  SURVEY 

We  expect  to  use  the  complete  list  for 
mailing  advertising  material.  We  did  not 
use  the  complete  list  for  our  survey.  It  would 
be  expensive  to  do  so  and  isn’t  necessary  if 
you  use  a  properly  selected  portion  of  the 
list. 

We  wanted  a  small  cross  section  of  the  list 
for  the  survey,  which  would  have  the  same 
characteristics  as  the  complete  list.  To  get 
this  we  selected  a  random  sample  of  197 
names. 

This  business  of  a  random  sample  is  very 
important  for  an  accurate  cross  section.  This 
means  that  each  name  on  the  list  must  have 
an  equal  chance  of  being  selected— like  grab¬ 
bing  beans  out  of  a  bag.  The  simplest  way  is 
to  use  a  Table  of  Random  Numbers.  This  is 
available  from  many  sources.  A  good  one  is 
“Table  of  105,000  Random  Decimal  Dig¬ 
its,”  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1949. 

Open  the  table  to  any  page,  put  your  fin¬ 
ger  on  a  particular  spot,  and  start  reading 
off  numbers.  If  the  first  number  is  023,  use 
the  23rd  name  on  the  list;  if  the  next  number 
is  144,  use  the  144th  name  on  the  list;  and  so 
on  until  you  get  the  number  of  names  you 
want  for  your  sample. 

WE  SEND  OUT  THE  SURVEY 

To  the  197  people  selected,  we  sent  out 
our  survey  “package.”  The  package  con¬ 


sisted  of  a  letter,  a  business  reply  envelope, 
a  one-question  questionnaire,  and  an  inex¬ 
pensive  ball-point  pen  (one  that  works). 
The  whole  mailing  cost  us  $118.  This  cov¬ 
ered  everything,  including  return  postage. 

At  this  point,  I  should  explain  that  in  di¬ 
rect  mail  a  response  of  1  to  5  per  cent  is 
considered  normal  for  the  average  mailing. 
Two  weeks  after  we  mailed  out  our  survey 
we  had  these  results: 

Number  Mailed  .  197 

Returned  Undelivered  .  54  or  27.4% 

Number  Delivered  ....  143 

Responses .  56  or  39.2% 

of  deliveries 

We  were  extremely  pleased  with  these  re¬ 
sults.  The  39.2  per  cent  is  exceptional  and  it 
gave  us  the  answers  we  needed.  It  gave  us  a 
description  of  our  market  and  pointed  the 
way  to  the  most  effective  sales  approach.  The 
27.4  per  cent  “undeliverables”  did  not  star¬ 
tle  us.  We  expected  25—30  per  cent  due  to 
inaccuracies  in  the  ownership  list. 

Of  the  56  who  responded:  15  or  26.8  per 
cent  engaged  a  professional  manager;  4 1  or 
73.2  per  cent  did  not  engage  a  manager. 

Here  are  some  of  the  more  typical  reasons 
given  for  not  using  professional  manage¬ 
ment  (these  are  direct  quotes): 

“I  can  do  it  and  no  one  could  be 
as  interested  as  I.  ‘The  best  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  a  citrus  grove  is  the 
footsteps  of  the  owner’.” 

“Brokers,  etc.,  as  a  rule  don’t 
give  a  damn  .  .  .  The  commission  is 
the  same  and  maybe  oftener  if  the 
tenant  is  no  good,  and  one  good 
tenant  is  worth  9,000,000  poor 
ones  if  you  give  him  fair  rent 
and  fair  treatment.” 

“I  feel  I  need  the  profit  myself. 

I  pay  a  nominal  fee  to  a  lady  just 
to  take  calls  and  show  apartments.” 

"I  have  seen  too  many  pieces  of 
property  mismanaged  and  milked 
by  non-owners  and  managers.  Any- 
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one  can  spend  it  and  call  in  re¬ 
pair  men.” 

“Do  it  myself.  Incomes  are  so 
low  a  manager  would  be  unneces¬ 
sary." 

“I  feel  I  have  closer  contact 
with  tenants,  therefore  I  have 
less  vacancies.” 

Of  course,  there  are  many  answering  argu¬ 
ments  to  all  these  objections.  You  know 
them  better  than  I  do.  The  important  thing 


to  me  is  this:  This  is  what  my  potential  mar¬ 
ket  is  thinking.  As  the  old  saw  has  it,  “To  be 
forewarned.  . 

Sure,  the  survey  cost  $i  i8— almost  6o  cents 
per  letter— but  what  a  world  of  information 
it  gave  us!  We  know  that  three  out  of  four 
apartment  house  owners  do  not  engage  a 
manager.  We  know  why.  We  can  now  gear 
our  sales  approach  accordingly.  Perhaps  you 
can  do  the  same  thing  with  your  market. 


PRACTICAL  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 

Two  new  reference  books  covering  basic  principles  and  advanced  techniques  of 
Real  Estate  Management  .  .  .  order  now! 

VOLUME  1  Fundamentals  of  Practical  Real  Estate  Management 

In  670  pages  this  excellent  book  presents  authoritative  articles  by  leading  pro¬ 
fessional  property  managers,  compiled  from  the  Journal  of  Property  Management. 
A  handsome  cloth-bound  book.  Regular  price  $8.50. 

VOLUME  2  Advanced  Techniques  of  Practical  Real  Estate  Management 

Valuable  technical  information  for  advanced  students  of  property  management. 
Realtors,  owners,  and  teachers.  Contains  667  pages  of  well-organized  articles  from 
the  Journal  of  Property  Management.  Bound  in  the  same  rich,  maroon  cloth  as 
Volume  1.  Ready  for  immediate  delivery.  Price  $8.50. 


Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 
36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  3,  Illinois 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ _ 

real  estate  management: 


for  the  following  new  reference  books  on 


.Copies  of  Practical  Real  Estate  Management,  Volume  2,  to  be  shipped  at  once.  Price 
$8.50  per  volume. 

.Copies  of  Practical  Real  Estate  Management,  Volume  1,  to  be  shipped  when  the  book 
is  ready  about  July  1,  1958.  Price  $8.50  per  volume. 


Ship  to:  FIRM  NAME 


ORDERED  BY. 


MAINTENANCE  EXCHANGE 

by  David  L.  Keith,  cpm.  Editor 

LETTERS  OF  IMQUIRT,  COMMENTS  BT  READERS, 
NOTES  BY  THE  EDITOR 


Aluminum  expanding  uses 

The  continually  expanding  number  of 
products  that  are  available  in  aluminum  and 
plastic  never  cease  to  be  a  source  of  amaze¬ 
ment— and  a  real  possibility  for  cost  savings. 
Newest  catalog  of  Wear-Ever  Aluminum, 
6806  VVear-Ever  Building,  New  Kensington, 
Pa.,  is  well  worth  sending  for.  Included  are 
such  items  as  carts  that  could  well  replace 
the  canvass  linen  carts  that  are  always  gray 
and  seemingly  spotted,  and  many  other 
items  worthy  of  the  three-cent  stamp  and 
the  dollar  letter. 

Swimming  pool  maintenance 

With  the  vast  number  of  motels  equipped 
with  swimming  pools,  it  won’t  be  long  be¬ 
fore  questions  about  pool  care  will  begin  to 
come  in.  Basically,  the  glass  fiber  pools  re¬ 
quire  only  scrubbing  down,  with  no  refinish¬ 
ing  at  all.  The  gunite,  or  blown-on-mesh 
concrete  pools  require  waterproofing  plaster 
and  watching  for  cracks.  Concrete,  whether 
poured  on  the  job  or  precast,  as  well  as  con¬ 
crete  block,  requires  painting.  Metal  pools, 
plastic-coated  on  the  job,  require  mainte¬ 
nance  when  inspection  shows  that  the  coat¬ 
ing  has  been  torn  or  scraped  off. 

Long-term  maintenance  costs 

A  call  recently  about  the  cost  of  mainte¬ 
nance  over  a  period  of  years  for  an  office 
building  emphasized  again  how  difficult  it 
is  to  work  out  any  realistic,  long-term,  na¬ 


tion-wide  figure  on  costs  of  maintaining 
buildings. 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  cost,  time,  and  co¬ 
operation  to  obtain  “data”  from  all  over  the 
United  States,  to  collate  it  and  come  up  with 
a  figure  that  may  range  from  to  1 1/2  per 
cent  of  building  cost.  But  what  then? 

labor  costs  are  the  first  consideration,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  such  a  large  part  of  mainte¬ 
nance  costs.  Anyone  who  has  studied  the 
Department  of  Labor  figures  on  union  wages 
for  painting,  plastering,  and  plumbing  in 
60  large  cities  in  the  U.S.  are  w'ell  aware  of 
massive  variations.  Carpenters  vary  from 
$1.96  to  $2.75  per  hour;  women  cleaners 
from  $1.41  to  over  $2 . 

The  same  variations  on  a  lesser  scale  are 
also  found  in  the  cost  of  paints,  cleaning  ma¬ 
terials,  plaster,  and  other  maintenance  ma¬ 
terials.  There  is  not  so  much  variation  in 
trademarked  items,  but  logistics  and  freight 
costs  creep  in  even  on  well-advertised  prod¬ 
ucts. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  there  is  the 
factor  of  inflation-deflation.  One  well-known 
index  of  cost  of  maintenance  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  in  cost  of  this  expense  of  over  45  per¬ 
cent  from  1950  to  the  end  of  1957.  Any  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  a 
building  which  were  made  in  1950  would 
be  at  least  45  per  cent  off  by  the  end  of  1957. 

The  differences  in  building  construction 
have  not  been  discussed,  because  it  would  be 
theoretically  possible  to  adjust  for  marble  vs. 
plaster  walls,  and  so  on. 
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It  would  be  far  better,  to  my  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  for  the  person  who  wishes  to  know  what 
it  would  cost  to  maintain  a  particular  build¬ 
ing,  to  figure  it  out  for  himself  by  getting 
estimates  from  local  building  managers  of 
the  amount  of  work  which  maids  and  other 
employees  would  handle,  and  getting  esti¬ 
mates  from  contractors  on  the  costs  of  the 
type  of  work  they  would  do.  Intermittent 
costs,  such  as  roofs,  exterior  painting,  tuck¬ 
pointing,  etc.,  could  be  amortized  after  esti¬ 
mates  were  obtained. 

Perhaps  this  means  more  work,  but  the 
estimates  will  be  far  closer.  Even  then,  the 
maintenance  men  should  make  it  clear  to 
the  owners  of  the  building  that  his  estimate 
is  based  upon  present  costs,  and  that  in  in¬ 
flation  or  deflation,  the  costs  would  neces¬ 
sarily  be  subject  to  adjustment. 

It  might  be  closer  to  the  truth  to  base  such 
percentages  on  the  rental  income,  or  the 
estimated  rental  income,  if  the  building  is 
used  by  the  owner. 

To  show  an  example  of  this  necessity  for 
at  least  area  definition,  anyone  who  receives 
the  Market  Letter  of  Real  Estate  Research 
Corporation  is  cognizant  of  the  breakdown 
of  the  statistics  by  regions,  and  upon  regular 
occasions  by  cities,  in  order  to  give  a  fairer 
picture  of  what  is  actually  happening. 

Trompe-Loeil 

Optical  illusion  in  decorating  is  one  of 
the  vast,  generally  untried  areas  open  to  cre¬ 
ative  management  of  properties.  While  the 
term,  trompe-Voeil,  derived  from  painting 
in  the  beginning,  it  was  often  used  in  archi¬ 
tecture  and  sometimes  in  landscape  garden¬ 
ing  during  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 

One  of  the  finest  examples  I  have  seen  of 
this  technique  was  done  by  Thomas 
Church,  widely-known,  landscape  architect. 
It  was  used  to  screen  off  a  small  courtyard 
of  a  home,  and  by  clever  design  of  the  back¬ 


drop  creates  the  illusion  that  the  courtyard 
goes  on  into  the  distance  behind  a  small 
statue. 

If  you’d  like  to  take  a  look  at  this  tech¬ 
nique,  and  consider  the  possible  applica¬ 
tions  of  trompe-l’oeil  in  buildings  you  man¬ 
age,  or  for  shopping  centers,  check  page  1 57 
of  the  October,  1957  issue  of  House  Beauti¬ 
ful. 

Unexpected  slippery  floors 

Accidents  usually  happen  when  the  unex¬ 
pected  occurs.  Recently,  while  traveling,  I 
stopped  at  a  restaurant  for  the  inevitable 
coffee.  The  waitress  was  trying  to  draw  milk 
from  one  of  the  new  machines,  and  the  fau¬ 
cet  stuck.  She  jiggled  it  a  couple  of  times 
forgetting  to  hold  the  glass  under  the  spout. 
As  you’d  expect,  it  started  up  with  a  spurt, 
spilling  half  a  glass  of  milk  on  the  floor.  The 
waitress  filled  the  glass,  took  it  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  and  went  to  the  kitchen  to  fetch  the 
mop. 

The  unexpected  came  a  moment  later  as 
a  truck  driver,  obviously  at  home,  came  in 
the  door,  and  not  seeing  the  waitress, 
stepped  behind  the  counter  to  get  his  own 
coffee.  Pot  in  hand,  he  stepped  on  the  milk, 
sprawled,  the  pot  broke  against  the  counter, 
spilling  hot  coffee  on  him  as  he  fell.  The 
glass  cut  his  hand  as  he  tried  to  get  up. 

He  was  still  on  the  floor,  with  an  ambu¬ 
lance  on  the  way,  when  I  left.  Foreseen— a 
juicy  lawsuit,  with  the  restaurant  not  being 
able  to  limit  its  liability  because  (I  suspect) 
they  have  allowed  a  number  of  other  drivers 
(excellent  prosecution  witnesses)  to  do  the 
same  thing  in  the  past. 

That  night  I  happened  to  see  an  ad  for 
3-M  “safety-walk,”  and  I  thought  how  sim¬ 
ple  it  would  have  been  to  foresee  the  savings 
in  future  insurance  and  complaints  by  its 
simple  and  inexpensive  installation. 

Moral:  wherever  there  is  any  possibility 
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of  moisture,  it  pays  to  non-skid  the  floors  in 
one  manner  or  another. 

Apology 

Speaking  of  accidents,  I  would  like  to 
apologize  to  all  the  people  who  tried  to  get 
hold  of  me  by  letter  and  phone  during  the 
early  part  of  this  year.  I  had  a  serious  acci¬ 
dent  to  my  hand  that  required  a  series  of 
operations  to  put  it  back  in  shape.  Since  I 
had  just  closed  my  offices  in  Peoria  prepara¬ 
tory  to  moving  back  to  Chicago,  I  did  not 
even  have  a  secretary.  All  my  employees  had 
already  been  helped  to  “better”  jobs  and 
were  embroiled  in  getting  acquainted.  I  did 
not  have  the  heart  to  request  their  help  at 
that  precarious  stage  of  their  new  employ¬ 
ment. 

Inventory  control 

There  are  many  excellent  systems  of  in¬ 
ventory  control  applicable  to  large  build¬ 
ings,  but  there  is  far  less  choice  for  smaller 
buildings.  The  problem  remains  that  the 
smallness  of  the  inventory  in  the  smaller 
building  does  not  warrant  close  control  and 
its  expense. 

Simplest  control  for  small  buildings  is  a 
combination  of  checks  of  invoices  and  “visi¬ 
ble  inventory.”  Checks  of  invoices  are  made 
periodically.  Monthly  checks  will  not  allow 
“recall,”  so  this  type  of  check  is  made  quar¬ 
terly,  with  three  months  of  invoices  before 
the  maintenance  man.  Knowledge  of  proba¬ 
ble  usage  during  the  period  will  show  up 
any  items  which  were  bought  for  resale  or 
{personal  use,  or  which  were  charged  but  not 
delivered— except  in  cash. 

The  visible  inventory  comes  from  having 
a  specific  place  where  all  inventory  of  tools 
and  supplies  are  kept  on  open  shelves.  A 
wrench  on  a  shelf  in  a  dry  basement  just  will 
not  accumulate  rust  quickly,  nor  will  boxes 
of  washers  accumulate  heavy  layers  of  dust 


or  cobwebs  in  a  month.  Selection  of  the 
place  is  the  important  point.  If  you  would 
like  to  see  what  kinds  of  shelves  are  avail¬ 
able,  write  to  Lyon  Metal  Products,  Inc., 
Aurora,  Illinois,  for  their  catalog  or  nearest 
dealer. 

Door  knockers 

While  walking  to  the  manager’s  office  in 
a  large  hotel  recently,  I  noticed  that  the  way 
led  by  the  permanent  tenants’  doors.  Each 
one  had  a  brass  door  knocker  on  it  with  the 
name  of  the  tenant  engraved  thereon. 
Seemed  a  nice  gesture,  and  one  designed  to 
give  the  tenant  a  feeling  of  being  in  his 
own  home,  of  permanency  and  stability. 
Wonder  how  many  other  places  the  same 
use  could  be  made  of  door  knockers. 

And  while  we’re  at  it,  how  long  will  it  be 
before  some  smart  office  building  manager 
finds  a  variety  of  ways  to  place  names  on 
glass  doors  besides  the  inevitable  paint  and 
gold  leaf?  Raised  letters,  perhaps,  or  etched 
glass  inserts,  or  all  name  plates  to  the  side 
of  the  door  on  wood?  Let  the  tenant  pay  for 
it,  of  course,  but  give  him  a  variety.  We 
can’t  expect  him  to  know  either  what  is 
available  or  how  and  where  to  get  it  if  he 
did. 

Trapped  by  fire 

Recently  a  man  was  killed  and  a  number 
of  others  were  seriously  burned  when  sol¬ 
vent  (supposedly  non-flammable)  exploded 
in  a  plant.  This  was  merely  a  local  headline, 
but  the  story  behind  the  headline  was  that 
the  men  were  not  injured  in  the  explosion, 
except  for  the  minor  burns  of  one  of  them. 
The  burns  were  incurred  because  the  men 
were  trapped  at  a  rear  door  that  only  un¬ 
locked  with  a  key.  This  is  not  a  badly 
planned  plant,  and  there  was  another  rear 
door  the  men  could  have  used.  They  merely 
rushed  to  the  nearest  door. 
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The  solution  would  have  been  to  install 
in  such  places  emergency  exit  locks  which 
can  either  be  unlocked  with  a  key  or  in  an 
emergency  opened  by  breaking  a  glass  panel 
such  as  used  on  fire  alarms  and  on  bus  emer¬ 
gency  doors.  If  you  don’t  know  of  another 
source,  try  Best  Universal  Lock  Company 
of  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Good  article  on  metal  painting 

The  March  issue  of  Factory  Management 
and  Maintenance  carried  an  excellent  arti¬ 
cle  on  painting  of  metal  surfaces.  There  is 
an  excellent  photo  of  surface  wetting,  and 
a  photo  of  the  record-keeping  card  used  by 
Standard  Oil  (Ind.).  The  card  is  worth 
studying,  not  only  for  exterior  painting  but 
for  interior  painting  as  well,  where  humid¬ 
ity  and  temperature  changes  are  much  less 
drastic  but  sufficient  to  create  problems  of 
which  we  may  otherwise  not  be  aware. 

If  you  can’t  get  a  copy,  you  might  write  to 
the  magazine. 

Garaen  sculpture  on  way  back 

With  increased  interest  in  art  as  a  part 
of  everyday  life,  we  would  not  be  at  all  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  a  considerable  return  to  garden 
type  sculpture  for  the  patios  of  the  walk- 
ups,  and  for  planned  green  areas  of  new  and 
old  apartment  buildings. 

Lije,  Time  and  the  Sunday  papers  have 
done  much  to  create  interest  in  art,  and 
while  the  overly-contemporary  appearance 
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of  some  forms  of  art  are  suitable  only  to  spe¬ 
cial  situations,  the  non-abstract  is  constantly 
increasing  in  popularity. 

We  think  it  is  a  good  trend,  and  one  that 
property  managers  who  are  professional 
will  soon  use  to  good  advantage  in  making 
the  buildings  under  their  supervision  stand 
out  from  the  run-of-the-mill  buildings  along 
the  same  street. 

Our  philosophy  of  art  will  have  arrived, 
the  day  some  Sunday  paper  in  a  large  city 
carries  a  page  on  a  property  management 
firm  (and  perhaps  a  dozen  pictures  of  dif¬ 
ferent  buildings  it  manages)  showing  how 
appropriate  sculpture  forms  at  these  build¬ 
ings  lend  distinction  to  the  address,  and 
help  to  keep  occupancy  full. 

For  further  information,  or  ideas,  see 
your  architect  or  landscape  architect.  For 
local  emphasis,  visit  your  local  art  schools 
and  discuss  with  the  administrator  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  having  students’  work  cast  in  con¬ 
crete  or  cast-stone.  It  would  make  an  inter¬ 
esting  local  news  item  in  itself— plus  the 
possibility  of  considerable  price  adjust¬ 
ment,  since  the  young  artist  wants  and  needs 
to  get  his  sculpture  where  it  can  be  seen  by 
many  people.  The  idea  would  be  most  suita¬ 
ble  for  smaller  buildings,  but  a  well-known 
local  sculptor  might  be  the  best  solution  for 
the  very  expensive  new  building.  Take 
your  choice;  the  variation  in  approach  can 
create  nothing  except  good  will  for  your 
company. 


New  Certifications 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 


The  title  of  “Certified  Property  Manager"  has  been 
conferred  upon  the  following  individuals  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 

LEE  A.  CHASE  [1913] 

8652  WiLSHiRE  Boulevard 
Beverly  Hills,  California 

Born:  Los  Angeles,  California,  June  4,  1929:  asso- 
riated  with  The  Beaumont  Company  as  supervisor; 
formerly  with  the  property  management  division 
of  the  County  of  Los  Ange-es;  4  years  of  experience 
in  management  of  resident  al,  store  and  office  build¬ 
ings;  received  a  B.S.  degree  from  University  of 
Southern  California;  attended  IREM  management 
Course  at  Lake  Arrowhead  (1958);  member  of  Bev¬ 
erly  Hills  Realty  Board  and  junior  Realtor  Com¬ 
mittee,  Los  Angeles  Realty  Board;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  southern  California. 

JAMES  F.  ROTH  [1880] 

126  West  Second  Street 
Chico,  California 

Born:  Chico,  California,  May  25,  1920;  partner  of 
Roth  and  Gay;  13  years  in  management  of  residen¬ 
tial  and  commercial  property;  real  estate  back¬ 
ground  includes  appraising,  mortgage  lending, 
brokerage  and  insurance,  subdividing  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  commercial  properties;  received  B.S.  de¬ 
gree  at  Univ.  of  Calif.;  attended  IREM 
management  course  at  Boston  (1957)  and  Lake 
Arrowhead  (1958);  treasurer,  Chico  Bd.  of  Real¬ 
tors;  past  regional  vice  pres.,  C.R.E.A.;  member  of 
Bd.  of  Dir.  of  C.  of  C.  and  Rotary  Club;  past  pres, 
of  Butte  Co.  Insurance  Agents  Assoc,  and  Chico 
Insurance  Agents  Assoc.;  member,  NIREB;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  Butte,  Glenn,  Tehama  and 
Shasta  Counties  in  California. 

FRED  L.  MIDDAUGH  [1881] 

2451  Bellflower  Boulevard 
Long  Beach,  California 

Born;  Auxier,  Kentucky,  August  19,  1919;  associ¬ 
ated  with  Moore  Realty  as  vice  president  in  charge 
of  property  management;  6  years  in  real  estate 
business;  experience  includes  brokerage,  construc¬ 
tion  and  management  of  residential  and  commer¬ 


cial  properties;  attended  IREM  management 
course  in  San  Francisco  (1955);  member  of  Long 
Beach  Board  of  Realtors;  president  of  Lakewood 
Exchange  Club;  professional  territory  covers  Long 
Beach,  Lakewood,  Artesia  and  Bellflower,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

EDWARD  F.  WONG  [1882] 

1626  J  Street 
Sacramento,  California 

Born:  Sacramento,  California,  July  18,  1926;  owner 
of  Edward  F.  Wong,  Realtor;  primarily  engaged 
in  management  of  single-family  homes,  apartment 
and  store  buildings;  experience  also  includes  bro¬ 
kerage,  mortgage  lending,  building  and  appraising; 
attended  IREM  management  courses  at  Lake  Ar¬ 
rowhead  (1958);  holds  membership  in  NIREB; 
serves  on  the  Industrial  Committee  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory 
covers  Sacramento,  Carmichael  and  Lodi,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

G.  H.  POWELL  HUMPHREY  [1883] 

209  Post  Street 

San  Francisco,  California 

Born:  Stockton,  California,  July  19,  1917;  president 
of  G.  H.  Powell  Humphrey  Realtors,  Inc.;  has  been 
active  in  the  real  estate  business  for  13  years;  spe¬ 
cializes  in  management  of  homes,  duplex  and  apart¬ 
ment  buildings  as  well  as  brokerage  and  land  de¬ 
velopment;  received  B.A.  degree  at  Stanford  Univ.; 
attended  IREM  management  course  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (1955)  and  Lake  Arrowhead  (1958);  serves 
as  a  director  of  C.R.E.A.  and  as  a  member  of  its 
Legislative  Comm.;  also  serves  on  the  Zoning  and 
Membership  Comm,  of  the  San  Francisco  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Board;  professional  territory  covers  the  City 
of  San  Francisco,  California. 

ROBERT  W.  SHEPNER  [1884] 

464  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 

Born:  Flint,  Michigan,  June  3,  1916;  associated 
with  the  American  Trust  Company  as  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  in  the  trust  department;  engages  in  manage¬ 
ment  of  all  types  of  property,  brokerage  and  mort- 
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gage  lending:  received  a  B.A.  degree  from  Wayne 
University:  attended  IREM  management  course 
,  in  Seattle  (1956):  associate  member  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Real  Estate  Board  and  member  of  American 
Institute  of  Banking:  professional  territory  covers 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  in  California. 

[  THOMAS  S.  BOWMAN  [1885] 
j  Fifteenth  and  Arapahoe 
Denver,  Colorado 

Born:  Wabash,  Indiana,  June  30,  1928:  manages 
all  properties  held  in  trust  by  the  trust  department 
of  The  Central  Bank  &  Trust  Company:  received 
I  a  B.B.A.  degree  from  Tulane  University:  IREM 
management  course  completed  in  Chicago  (1954): 
'  property  owner  member  of  Denver  Board  of  Real¬ 
tors:  serves  as  a  director  of  the  Denver  Chapter  of 
BOMA:  member  of  Downtown  Denver  Improve¬ 
ment  Assoc,  and  Jr.  C.  of  C.:  professional  territory 
I  covers  the  City  of  Denver,  Colorado. 

f  ROBERT  J.  KENNEDY  [1886] 

I  721  Main  Street 

■  Hartford,  Connecticut 

^  Born:  Hartford,  Connecticut,  March  2,  1910:  owner 
of  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  &  Company,  in  family  own¬ 
ership  for  60  years:  has  been  associated  with  the 
firm  for  29  years,  engaging  in  management  of  resi¬ 
dential  and  office  buildings,  appraising  and  broker¬ 
age;  received  a  Ph.D.  degree  at  Holy  Cross;  active 
I  member  of  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  Greater  Hart- 
I  ford,  Inc.;  professional  territory  covers  Hartford, 
I  Connecticut,  and  surrounding  area. 

:  FRANK  R.  Di  PACE  [1887] 

^  E.  I.  DU  Pont  de  Nemours,  Inc. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

■  Born:  New  York  City,  New  York,  December  15, 
1922;  for  the  past  7  years  has  been  supervisor  of  the 

I  space  allocation  section  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Ne- 
1  mours,  Inc.;  experienced  in  management  of  store 
I  and  office  buildings;  received  M.E.  degree  at  the 
University  of  Delaware;  completed  IREM  manage- 
!  ment  course  in  Chicago  (1954);  associate  member 
of  Wilmington  Real  Estate  Board,  Inc.;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  Wilmington  and  Newark, 
Delaware. 

L  IRWIN  ALTMAN  [1888] 

;  1404  K  Street,  N.W. 

I  Washington,  D.C. 

'  Born:  New  York  City,  New  York,  July  10,  1910: 

I  for  the  past  1 1  years  has  been  executive  vice  presi¬ 


dent  of  the  Cafritz  Company  devoting  full  time 
to  management  of  residential  and  commercial  prop¬ 
erties;  formerly  for  4  years  was  housing  manager  for 
F.P.H.A.  in  charge  of  3,000  dwelling  units  in  New 
England;  previously  specialized  in  commercial  leas¬ 
ing  for  real  estate  firm  in  New  York  City;  holds 
(.ertificate  of  Architecture  from  Cooper  Union; 
member  of  Washington  Real  Estate  Board,  Inc., 
and  BOMA  of  nietrojx>litan  Washingtcn;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  Washington,  D.C.,  Virginia 
and  Maryland. 

OLIVER  M.  WALKER  [1889] 

1200  Fifteenth  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Born:  Alpine,  Alabama,  September  11,  1898;  presi¬ 
dent  of  Walker  &  Dunlop,  Inc.;  has  been  engaged 
in  real  estate  management,  brokerage,  insurance 
and  mortgage  banking  for  the  past  28  years;  re¬ 
ceived  a  B.S.  degree  from  U.  S.  Naval  Academy: 
past  president  of  Washington  Real  Estate  Bd.,  Inc.; 
serves  on  the  Exec.  Comm,  of  the  Title  Guarantee 
Co.  in  Baltimore;  for  8  years  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Bd.  of  Gov.  of  the  Mortgage  Bankers  Assoc, 
and  has  lectured  for  the  Association  as  well  as  au¬ 
thored  text  material;  serves  as  chr.  of  the  Bd.  of 
Zoning  Appeals,  Montgomery  Co.,  Md.,  and  on 
Economic  Comm,  of  NAREB;  professional  territory 
covers  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  DAVIS  BURNER  [1890] 

34 1  West  Forsyth  Street 
Jacksonville,  Florida 

Born:  Cass,  West  Virginia,  December  29,  1911; 
rental  manager  for  Bisbee  Baldwin  Corporation; 
his  12  years  in  real  estate  have  been  devoted  to 
management  and  sales  of  residences,  apartment, 
store  and  office  buildings;  has  served  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Property  Managers’  Assoc,  of  Jackson¬ 
ville;  associate  member  of  Jacksonville  Board  of 
Realtors:  professional  territory  covers  Duval 
County  in  Florida. 

STEPHEN  D.  SERTICH  [1891] 

604  Mortgage  Guarantee  Building 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

Born:  Madison,  Illinois,  July  2,  1918;  manager  of 
leasing  department,  C  &  S  Realty  Company;  6 
years  in  the  real  estate  business  have  been  devoted 
to  the  development,  construction  and  management 
of  commercial  and  industrial  properties,  along  with 
appraisal  work  for  the  Atlanta  Real  Estate  Board 
and  individual  clients;  previously  w’as  engaged  in 
the  plumbing  field;  holds  an  A.Sc.  degree  from 
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Southern  Technical  Institute,  unit  of  Georgia 
Tech.;  associate  member  of  Atlanta  Real  Estate 
Bd.;  member,  C.  of  C.;  professional  territory  covers 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  surrounding  area. 


ALBERT  D.  HEMSTREET  [1892] 

801  Broad  Street 
Augusta,  Georgia 

Born:  Augusta,  Georgia,  January  5,  1897;  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Sherman  &  Hamstreet,  Inc.;  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  real  estate  business  for  28  years;  ex¬ 
perience  includes  appraising,  mortgage  lending, 
building  and  management  of  all  types  of  residen¬ 
tial  and  commercial  property  as  well  as  shopping 
centers;  holds  membership  in  SIR  and  AIREA; 
past  director,  Georgia  Assoc,  of  Real  Estate  Bds.; 
past  president,  Augusta  Real  Estate  Bd.;  dir.  of 
the  C.  of  C.  and  Home  Fed.  Savings  &  Loan;  and 
chairman  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Commission  of 
the  City  of  Augusta;  professional  territory  covers 
Augusta,  Georgia,  and  the  surrounding  area. 

GEORGE  R.  BAILEY  [1893] 

141  West  Jackson  Boulevard 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Born:  Baldwin,  Wisconsin,  September  15,  1899: 
president  of  G.  R.  Bailey  &  Company,  established  in 
1953;  30  years  of  experience  in  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment,  appraising,  lending,  brokerage,  building  and 
consulting;  received  B.S.  degree  from  the  Univ.  of 
Minnesota;  he  is  president  of  the  Chicago  Building 
Managers  Assoc,  and  a  past  president  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Loft  Building  Assoc.;  holds  membership  in 
Chicago  Real  Estate  Board;  has  authored  numerous 
articles  on  all  phases  of  property  management  and 
is  an  experienced  lecturer  on  real  estate  subjects; 
professional  territory  covers  the  central  area  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois. 

JOHN  W.  DWYER  [1894] 

5000  East  End  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Born,  Chicago,  Illinois,  October  1,  1903;  resident 
manager  of  the  Five  Thousand  East  End  Avenue 
Building  Corporation;  6  years  of  experience  in  real 
estate  management;  engaged  in  all  details  of  opera¬ 
tion  of  28  story  co-operative  apartment  building, 
containing  100  apartments;  member  of  the  Build¬ 
ing  Owners  and  Managers  Assoc,  and  Chicago  Real 
Estate  Board. 


KENET  PEARCE  [1895] 

Delaware  at  First,  S.E. 

Mason  City,  Iowa 

Born:  Mason  City,  Iowa,  June  1,  1920;  owner  and 
manager  of  Pearce  Realty  Company  with  12  years’ 
experience  in  management  of  all  types  of  property, 
building,  appraising  and  brokerage;  attended  Grin- 
nell  College,  Ill.  Inst,  of  Technology,  and  North¬ 
western  Univ.  and  received  B.A.  degree;  completed 
IREM  management  course  II  at  Lake  Arrowhead, 
Calif.  (1958);  has  served  as  secretary  of  the  Mason 
City  Board  of  Realtors,  the  North  Central  Board 
of  Realtors  and  the  local  Rotary  Club;  secretary- 
treasurer  of  Willowbrook  Development  Co,;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  north  central  Iowa. 

WILLIAM  I.  CURRIE  [1896] 

1 1  East  Chase  Street 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Bom:  Staunton,  Virginia,  March  9,  1928;  associated 
with  W.  Burton  Guy  &  Company,  Inc.,  in  the  man¬ 
agement  department;  has  engaged  in  management 
of  hotel,  apartment  and  store  buildings  and  is  ex¬ 
perienced  in  building,  appraising,  mortgage  lend¬ 
ing  and  brokerage;  received  a  B.S,  degree  from 
Roanoke  College;  attended  IREM  management 
course  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  (1956);  member 
of  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  Baltimore  and  Apart¬ 
ment  House  Owners  Assoc,;  associate  member.  So¬ 
ciety  of  Residential  Appraisers;  professional  terri¬ 
tory  covers  the  Baltimore,  Maryland,  metropolitan 
area. 

LEO  A.  PETIT  [1897] 

31  Elm  Street 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Born;  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts,  March  22, 
1911;  owns  and  operates  a  real  estate  firm  under 
his  name;  is  trustee-manager  of  Chicopee  Falls 
Realty  Trust  and  Pearl  Byers  Realty  Trust;  14 
years  of  experience  in  the  real  estate  field  includes 
management  of  apartment  buildings,  appraising, 
mortgage  lending  and  brokerage;  attended  IREM 
management  course  in  Boston  (1957);  he  is  imme¬ 
diate  past  pres,  and  presently  a  director  of  Spring- 
held  Apartment  Industry,  Inc.,  a  past  secretary  and 
reg.  vice  pres,  of  the  Natl.  Apartment  Owners  As¬ 
soc.,  vice  pres,  of  the  Mass.  Home  and  Property 
Owners  Assoc.,  and  has  served  on  the  Fair  Rent 
Comm,  for  the  City  of  Springheld;  professional 
territory  covers  Springheld,  Chicopee,  and  other 
cities  and  towns  of  Hampden  County,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 
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FRED  W.  SCHUSTER  [1914] 

First  National  Bank  Building 
Rochester,  Minnesota 

Born:  Rochester,  Minnesota,  March  6,  1913;  formed 
the  Fred  W.  Schuster  Agency  in  1940;  20  years  of 
experience  in  management  of  all  types  of  property; 
has  engaged  in  appraisal  work,  land  development, 
subdivision  and  commercial  property  brokerage, 
and  supervised  construction  of  a  community  of 
homes  and  two  office  buildings;  received  B.A.  de¬ 
gree  at  Carleton  College  and  M.B.A.  degree  at 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business;  attended 
IREM  management  course  at  Boston  (1957);  has 
served  as  director  and  officer  of  the  C.  of  C.;  is  a 
member  of  the  Bd.  of  Dir.  of  the  First  Natl.  Bank 
of  Rochester  and  Rochester  Central  .\rea  Improve¬ 
ment  Assoc.;  serves  on  Bd.  of  Trustees  of  the 
Rochester  Community  Foundation  and  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Hospital;  active  member  of  Rochester  Real 
Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers  the  City 
of  Rochester,  Minnesota. 

WILLIAM  F.  HALVERHOUT  [1898] 

1002  Walnut  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Born:  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  March  10,  1925;  as¬ 
sistant  property  manager  with  Carl  B.  Rechner  & 
Associates;  experienced  in  management  of  resi¬ 
dential  and  commercial  properties;  graduated  from 
Univ.  of  Kansas  with  B.S.  degree;  attended  IREM 
management  course  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
(1957);  associate  division  member  of  the  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Board  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  treasurer  of  the 
Apartment  Owners  &  Managers  Assoc.;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  Kansas  City  and  Excelsior 
Springs  in  Missouri. 

LOUIS  L.  LAYTON  [1879] 

City  Hall,  Third  Floor 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Born:  Osborne,  Kansas,  September  21,  1909;  has 
been  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  for  20 
years  and  since  1954  has  been  commissioner  of 
property  and  insurance  for  the  City  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  previously  for  3  years  was  chief  of  airports 
branch  of  the  Real  Property  Disposal  Division, 
Kansas  City  regional  office  of  the  War  Assets  Ad¬ 
min.;  prior  to  W.W.  II  operated  a  general  real 
estate  and  insurance  agency,  Layton  Land  Co.,  in 
Dodge  City,  Kansas;  received  a  B.S.  degree  from 
the  Univ.  of  Kansas;  attended  IREM  management 
course  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (1949);  affiliated  mem¬ 


ber  of  Real  Estate  Board  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  mem¬ 
ber,  Amer.  Right  of  Way  Assoc,  and  Amer.  Bridge, 
Tunnel  and  Turnpike  Assoc.;  professional  terri¬ 
tory  covers  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  as  well  as  Clay,  Jack- 
son,  Cass  and  Platte  Counties  in  Missouri. 

JAMES  B.  NUTTER  [1899] 

4548  Main  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Born:  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  January  24,  1928;  for 
6  years  has  owned  and  operated  a  general  real  es¬ 
tate  business  including  mortgage  lending,  broker¬ 
age,  appraising  and  management  of  residential  and 
store  buildings;  received  a  B.S.  degree  from  Mis¬ 
souri  University;  completed  IREM  course  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.  (1957);  holds  membership  in  and  has 
served  on  committees  of  the  Real  Estate  Board  of 
Kansas  City  and  local  Home  Builders  Assoc.;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  the  Greater  Kansas  City 
area. 

GREGORY  J.  NOONEY,  JR.  [1900] 

4227  Hampton  Avenue 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Born;  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  March  30,  1931;  entered 
the  real  estate  field  in  1953  as  assistant  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  G.  J.  Nooney  &:  Company;  has  special¬ 
ized  in  sales  of  commercial  and  industrial  proper¬ 
ties,  and  management  of  shopping  centers,  apart¬ 
ment  and  office  buildings;  received  A.Sc,  degree 
from  St.  Louis  University;  active  associate  member 
of  St.  Louis  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  terri¬ 
tory  covers  the  City  of  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis 
County  in  Missouri. 

JOHN  O.  LASSER  [1901] 

50  Commerce  Street 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

Born:  New  York  City,  New  York,  April  26,  1929; 
associated  with  Leslie  Blau,  Realtor,  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  department;  has  specialized  in  management 
of  residences,  apartments,  store  and  office  buildings; 
received  B.A.  degree  at  Yale  University;  attended 
IREM  management  course  in  Washington,  D.C. 
(1956);  acts  as  co-chairman  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Real  Estate  Assoc,  of  Newark  and  is  a  salesman 
member  of  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  Newark,  Irving 
and  Hillside;  for  2  years  has  served  as  guest  lecturer 
on  property  management  at  Rutgers  Univ.;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  northern  New  Jersey  includ¬ 
ing  the  counties  of  Essex,  Union,  Morris  and 
Burlington. 
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NORMAN  L.  STERLING  [1902] 

525  William  Penn  Place 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Born:  Crisfield,  Maryland,  November  14,  1905:  for 
the  past  3  years  has  been  with  the  U.  S.  Steel  Cor- 
{K)ration  as  executive  assistant  in  the  real  estate 
division  which  handles  the  purchase,  lease,  sale 
and  management  of  all  real  estate  activities  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Operations;  in  addition  acts  as  consultant  on 
real  estate  activities  for  all  other  divisions  and 
subsidiary  companies  of  U.  S.  Steel;  received  B.S. 
degree  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  attended 
IREM  management  course  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
(1957);  member  of  Greater  Pittsburgh  Board  of 
Realtors;  professional  territory  covers  entire  United 
States. 


J.  D.  HOLLIS  [1903] 

1 103  Hampton  Street 
Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Born:  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  April  27.  1911; 
owner  of  J.  D.  Hollis  &  Company:  has  been  engaged 
in  the  real  estate  business  for  27  years;  specializes 
in  management  of  residences,  apartment  and  store 
buildings;  experience  also  includes  brokerage,  in¬ 
surance,  appraising  for  the  V.A.,  and  rehabilitation 
of  a  large  number  of  rental  units;  attended  IREM 
management  course  in  Kansas  City  (1957):  mem¬ 
ber  of  NIREB,  NAREB,  S.C.  Assoc,  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  and  Columbia  Real  Estate  Bd.;  professional 
territory  covers  Columbia  and  Richland  Counties 
in  South  Carolina,  and  adjoining  West  Columbia, 
Cayce  and  Lexington  Counties. 


FRANKLIN  S.  HUBBELL  [1904] 

502  South  Gay  Street 
Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Born;  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  January  19,  1922; 
affiliated  with  Fidelity-Bankers  Trust  Company 
where  he  is  manager  of  the  rental  department;  has 
4  years  of  experience  in  management  of  residential, 
commercial  and  industrial  properties;  received  a 
B.S.  degree  from  the  University  of  Tennessee;  at¬ 
tended  IREM  management  course  in  Chattanooga 
(1955);  holds  salesman  membership  in  the  Knox¬ 
ville  Real  Estate  Board;  member,  Knoxville  Build¬ 
ing  Owners  &  Managers  Assoc,  and  C.  of  C.;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  the  City  of  Knoxville  and 
Knox  County  in  Tennessee. 


LOIS  B.  DALZELL  [1905] 

628  Falls  Building 
Memphis,  Tennessee 

Born:  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  March  9,  1916:  as¬ 
sistant  property  manager  with  Edward  LeMaster 
Company,  Inc.;  for  9  years  has  specialized  in  man¬ 
agement  of  single-family  homes,  apartment,  store 
and  office  buildings;  professional  territory  covers 
the  City  of  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

J.  W.  LINDSLEY,  III  [1912] 

1 209  Main  Street 
Dallas,  Texas 

Born:  Dallas,  Texas,  June  24,  1930;  associated  with 
J.  W,  Lindsley  &  Company  in  the  property  man¬ 
agement  department;  4  years  of  experience  in  man¬ 
agement  of  all  types  of  residential  and  commercial 
properties;  received  B.B.A.  degree  at  Southern 
Methodist  University;  attended  IREM  manage¬ 
ment  course  in  San  Francisco  (1955):  member  of 
Dallas  Real  Estate  Board  and  C.  of  C.;  professional 
territory  covers  the  City  of  Dallas,  Texas. 

SAM  FELDT  [1906] 

P.  O.  Box  1421 1 
Houston,  Texas 

Born:  Houston,  Texas,  November  30,  1919:  owner 
of  Sam  Feldt  Company  and  president  of  Sam  Realty 
Company,  Inc.,  specializing  in  brokerage  and  man¬ 
agement  of  single-family  homes,  apartment  and 
store  buildings  for  the  past  8  years;  member  of 
Houston  Board  of  Realtors  and  C.  of  C.;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  metropolitan  Houston, 
Texas. 


BEN  H.  WARD.  JR.  [1907] 

3015  South  Shepherd 
Houston,  Texas 

Born:  Houston,  Texas,  April  19,  1929;  partner  of 
Ben  H.  Ward  &  Son,  Realtors;  4  years  of  experience 
in  the  real  estate  held  includes  management  of 
residential  units,  apartment,  store  and  office  build¬ 
ings,  brokerage  and  appraising;  received  B.A.  de¬ 
gree  from  Texas  University;  attended  IREM  man¬ 
agement  course  at  San  Antonio  (1956);  active 
member  of  Houston  Board  of  Realtors  and  C.  of  C.: 
professional  territory  covers  the  City  of  Houston 
and  Harris  County,  Texas. 
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KENNETH  T.  McNAIR  [1908] 

220  Dundas  Street 
London,  Ontario,  Canada 

Born:  London,  Ontario,  May  2,  1927;  since  1950 
has  been  associated  with  The  Canada  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  where  he  is  supervisor  of  office  building  man¬ 
agement:  9  years  of  experience  in  the  real  estate 
field:  for  2  years  served  as  asst,  assessor.  Township 
of  London:  B.A.  degree  received  from  University 
of  Western  Ontario:  member  of  NAREB,  Appraisal 
Institute  of  Canada,  and  Canadian  Building 
Owners  &  Managers  Assoc.:  prolessional  territory 
covers  the  Trust  Company  branches  in  the  Prov¬ 
inces  of  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta, 
British  Columbia  and  Quebec. 

GOODWIN  GIBSON  [1909] 

357  Bay  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 

Born:  Toronto,  Ontario,  April  25,  1926:  president 
of  Gibson  Bros.  Limited,  which  specializes  in  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  sales  and  leases,  financing, 
and  property  management:  14  years  in  the  real 
estate  business:  completed  IREM  management 
course  in  Buffalo  (1947):  served  as  president  of  the 
Toronto  R.  E.  Bd.  in  1957-58:  member  of  NAREB, 
Canadian  Assoc,  of  R.  E.  Bds.,  BOMA,  NIREB, 
Toronto  Property  Owners  Assoc,  and  Toronto  Bd. 
of  Trade:  professional  territory  covers  metrojxili- 
tan  Toronto  and  most  of  the  major  cities  in  Can¬ 
ada. 


GORDON  C.  GRAY  [1910] 

2239  Yonge  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 

Born:  Copper  Cliff,  Ontario,  October  24,  1927:  as¬ 
sociated  with  A.  E.  LePage  Limited  as  comptroller 
and  manager  of  the  property  management  depart¬ 
ment:  experienced  in  appraising,  brokerage  and 
management  of  residential,  commercial  and  office 
buildings:  received  B.Comm.  degree  at  Queen’s 
University:  completed  IREM  management  course 
in  Boston  (1957):  member  of  Toronto  Real  Estate 
Board  and  Ontario  Institute  of  Chartered  Account¬ 
ants:  professional  territory  covers  metropolitan 
Toronto,  Ontario. 


EDUARDO  E.  CUCALON  [1911] 

P.  O.  Box  3483 
Panama  City,  Panama 

Born:  Panama  City,  Panama,  October  21,  1924: 
president  of  Cucalon  8c  Cia.  Ltda.:  7  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  real  estate  field  includes  brokerage, 
appraising  and  management  of  residential,  store 
and  office  buildings:  attended  Woodbury  College, 
Los  Angeles,  where  he  received  a  B.B.A.  degree: 
completed  IREM  management  course  in  Boston 
(1957):  honorary  member  of  Miami  Beach  C.  of  C.: 
professional  territory  covers  the  Republic  of 
Panama. 
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INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 


NATIONAL  OFFICERS-1958 


PRESIDENT 

Li.oyd  D.  Hanford 

85  Post  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

REGIONAL  VICE  PRESIDENTS 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Manitoba,  Ontario 
Raymond  Bosley 

17  Wellesley  St . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

Arkansas,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma 

Charles  Christel 

804  Pine  St . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wyoming 
Clarence  V.  Coleman 

1740  Broadway . Denver,  Colo. 

Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Quebec 
Bertram  A.  Druker 

50  State  St . Boston,  Mass. 

Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 

South  Dakota 

Hal  G.  Easton 

8S4  Securities  Bldg . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 

Tennessee,  Virginia 

Emanual  £.  Falk 

iS4-86th  St . Newport  News,  Va, 

Delaware,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Maryland, 

Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia 

Joseph  J.  Gumberg 

487  Fourth  Ave . Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin 
John  T.  Hilborn 

309  W.  Jackson  Blvd . Chicago,  Ill. 

Alaska,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  Washington 

Frank  W.  Nolan 

The  Natl.  Bank  of  Commerce  of  Seattle 

8nd  and  Spring  Sts . Seattle,  Wash. 

Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Puerto  Rico 

Whitney  Staples 

1519  Congress  Bldg . Miami,  Fla. 

California,  Nevada,  Philippine  Islands, 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Stewart  Wicklin 

1401  Sixth  Ave . San  Diego,  Calif. 

New  Jersey,  New  York 

Boyd  E.  Wilson 

100  Fifth  Ave . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Louisiana,  Texas 

Ruth  C.  Yelton 

618  Gunter  Bldg . San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Eugene  P.  Conser,  Secretary 

36  S.  Wabash  Avenue . Chicago,  Ill. 


Stewart  B.  Matthews,  Treasurer 

815  N.  Dearborn  St . Chicago,  HI. 

J.  Ernest  Kuehner,  Director,  Research  Division 

12  Bellerive  Acres . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Olive  Dyer,  Executive  Secretary 

36  South  Wabash  Avenue . Chicago,  HI. 

GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

Term  Expiring  December  jt,  1^0 

A.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Fla. 

David  W.  Childs . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Bertram  A.  Druker . Boston,  Mass. 

Hal  G.  Easton . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Emanuel  E.  Falk . Newport  News,  Va. 

Albert  T.  Grimstead . Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Can. 

Joseph  J.  Gumberg . Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

John  T.  Hilborn . Chicago,  Ill. 

Edward  C.  Hustace . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Charles  J.  Kydd . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Franklyn  H.  Lyons . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Wiluam  McAinsh,  Jr . Washington,  D.  C. 

Charles  H.  Philups,  Jr . Richmond,  Va. 

Russell  A.  Pointer . Saginaw,  Mich. 

Whitney  Staples . Miami,  Fla. 

Term  Expiring  December  )i,  /pjp 

Raymond  Bosley . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

Charles  Christel . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wiluam  S.  Everett . Chicago,  Ill. 

Clarence  V.  Coleman . Denver,  Colo. 

Richard  N.  Groves . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Maxine  R,  Hammond . Dayton,  Ohio 

Thomas  C.  Keller . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

J.  R.  Light . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Frank  Nolan . Seattle,  Wash. 

Robert  Padgett . Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Grace  Sebastian . Sacramento,  Calif. 

Stewart  Wicklin . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Boyd  E.  Wilson . New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  Orin  Woodbury . Salt  Lake  City,  Uuh 

Ruth  Yelton . San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Term  Expiring  December  }i,  ipyS 

Warner  G.  Baird,  Jr . Chicago,  Illinois 

George  G.  Brush . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Edmund  D.  Cook . Princeton,  N.  J. 

Robert  J.  Dotson . Savannah,  Ga. 

Arthur  Eckstein . New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  Harrison . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Robert  T.  Higiifield . Washington,  D.  C. 
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Carl  A.  Mayer . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

LxoYD  E.  Peterson . Omaha,  Nebr. 

George  J.  Pipe . Detroit,  Mich. 

Harold  J.  Rieger . Chicago,  III. 

Raymond  K.  Sheriff . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Waldemar  Spliid . Portland,  Ore. 

R.  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Harold  E.  Waldron . Quincy,  Mass. 


Representing  Board  of  Directors,  NAREB 
H.  P.  Holmes . Detroit,  Mich. 

Past  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

J.  Russell  Doiron . Baton  Rouge,  La. 

William  A.  Walters,  Sr . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

William  A.  P.  Watkins . Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  Wallace  Paletou . New  Orleans,  La. 


CHAPTER  OFFICERS,  1958 


NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 
Vincent  A.  Buono,  President 

18  Johnson  Avenue . Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Rowland  R.  Harden,  Jr.,  First  Vice  President 

zoo  Marne  Avenue . Haddonheld,  N.  J. 

Henry  N.  Stam,  Second  Vice  President 

175  Market  Street . Paterson,  N.  J. 

Alfred  London,  Third  Vice  President 

Z76  Hobart  Street . Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Sanford  Krasner,  Fourth  Vice  President 

60  Park  Place . Newark,  N.  J. 

Harry  Coddington,  Treasurer 

744  Broad  Street . Newark,  N.  J. 

J.  Carroll  Dolan,  Secretary 

250  North  Broad  Street . Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 
H.  Walter  Graves,  President 

zoo  Bankers  Securities  Building . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 
Myron  C.  Roberts,  President 

1440  Beacon  Street . Brookline,  Mass. 

CuNTON  P.  Hill,  Vice  President 

45  Milk  St . Boston,  Mass. 

Frederick  L.  Dabney,  Secretary -Treasurer 

53  State  St . Boston,  Mass. 

MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 
CuFFORD  E.  Aikin,  President 

600  Dime  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

Joseph  F.  Berta,  Vice  President 

zozo  Witherell  Avenue . Detroit,  Mich. 

William  C.  Haines,  Secretary -Treasurer 
1 1732  Washburn  Avenue . Detroit,  Mich. 

LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 
Stephen  L.  Melnyk,  President 

6137  York  Boulevard . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Allan  Storms,  First  Vice  President 

760  South  Hill  Street . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Bert  J.  Friedman,  Second  Vice  President 

9021  Beverly  Boulevard . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Robert  £.  Harrison,  Secretary-Treasurer 

8652  Wilshire  Boulevard . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 


PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 


Paul  H.  Rittle,  President 

Sio  East  Street . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ralph  C.  Ziegler,  First  Vice  President 

810  Farmers  Bank  Building . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Harry  P.  Richter,  Second  Vice  President 

525  William  Penn  Place . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Kenneth  D.  Jones,  Secretary 

820  Ann  Street . Homestead,  Pa. 

Ray  R.  Barone,  Treasurer 

4143  Brownsville  Road . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


GREATER  METROPOLITAN 
WASHINGTON  CHAPTER 
John  W.  Cassidy,  President 

1931  K  Street,  N.W . Washington,  D.  C. 

Robert  A.  Humphries,  Jr.,  First  Vice  President 


808  North  Capitol  Street . Washington,  D.  C. 

William  T.  Nicholson,  Second  Vice  President 

loii  Twentieth  Street,  N.W . Washington,  D.  C. 

Harvey  L.  Humphrey,  Secretary 

925  Fifteenth  Street,  N.W . Washington,  D.  C. 

Plater  T.  Gedney,  Treasurer 

201  Southern  Building . Washington,  D.  C. 

CINCINNATI  CHAPTER 
Morris  Wasserman,  President 

Doctors’  Building,  Rm.  274 . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Jack  McCarthy,  Vice  President 

1027  Enquirer  Building . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Harry  J.  Mohlman,  Secretary-Treasurer 

612  Mercantile  Library  Building . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

TULSA  CHAPTER 
Leemon  W.  Nix,  President 

1754  Utica  Square . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Lister  C.  Greene,  Vice  President 

820  South  Main  Street . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Ed  B.  Detrick,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1300  South  Main  St . Tulsa,  Okla. 

ST.  LOUIS,  CHAPTER 
Horace  F.  Grimm,  President 

721  Olive  Street . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Paul  H.  Lewis,  Vice  President 

6401  Manchester  Avenue . St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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CHEsm  B.  Heineck,  Secretary-Treasurer 

41 1  N.  7th  Street,  Rm.  13x1 . St.  Louis.  Mo. 

NEBRASKA-IOWA  CHAPTER 
Randall  K.  Weeth,  President 

200  Famam  Building . 

Louis  R.  Seybold,  Vice  President 

808  Natl.  Bank  Bldg . 

Ronald  L.  Gass,  Secretary -Treasurer 
500  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg . 

MILWAUKEE  CHAPTER 
Erwin  A.  Henschel,  President 

4347  Fond  du  lac  Avenue . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

V.  L.  White,  Vice  President 

ssg  E.  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Room  301 .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Isabel  Rheins  Kress,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1008  North  Sixth  Street . Milwaukee.  Wis. 

DALLAS  CHAPTER 
C.  Gordon  Jackson,  Jr.,  President 

4505  N.  Central  Expressway . Dallas,  Tex. 

Durward  McDonald,  Jr.,  First  Vice  President 

1201  Lamaster . Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

E.  Morgan  Townsen,  Second  Vice  President 

700  Texas  Street . Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

J.  W.  Lindsley,  fR.,  Secretary -Treasurer 

1200  Main  Street . Dallas,  Tex. 

KANSAS  CITY  CHAPTER 
Ray  K.  Sheriff,  President 

700  Victor  Building . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Thomas  C.  Bourke,  Vice  President 

17  West  Eleventh  Street . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Eleanore  Sheley,  Secretary-Treasurer 

17  West  Eleventh  Street . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MARYLAND  CHAPTER 
WiLUAM  J.  Martin,  President 

11  East  Chase  Street . Baltimore,  Md. 

Norman  F.  Gorsuch,  Vice  President 

4810  Roland  Avenue . Baltimore,  Md. 

John  W.  Morris,  Secretary -Treasurer 

410  Morris  Building . Baltimore,  Md. 

COLORADO  CHAPTER 
W.  Lee  Barer,  President 

511  North  Tejon  Street . Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

J.  Norman  Linton,  Vice  President 

624— 17th  St . Denver,  Colo. 

William  Lathrop,  Secretary-Treasurer 

650— 17  th  St . Denver,  Colo. 

SAN  DIEGO  CHAPTER 
Edmond  Herzig,  President 

524  B  Street . San  Diego,  Calif. 

WiLUAM  Murray.  Vice  President 

520  E  Street . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Vernon  E.  Taylor,  Tteasurer 

826  Garnet  Avenue . San  Diego,  Calif. 

John  N.  D.  Griffith,  Secretary 

524  B  Street . San  Diego,  Calif. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  CHAPTER 


J.  Wyatt  Griffin,  President 

144  N.  E.  2nd  Avenue . Miami,  Fla. 

Edward  J.  Reilly,  Vice  President 

327  N.  E.  First  Avenue,  Rm.  806 . Miami,  Fla. 

Eugene  Rankin,  Recording  Secretary 

234  Biscayne  Boulevard . Miami,  Fla. 

Enrique  Valledor,  Corresponding  Secretary 

2ig  N.  E.  5th  Street . Miami,  Fla. 

Whitney  Staples,  Treasurer 

15 ig  Congress  Building . Miami,  Fla. 


MEMPHIS  CHAPTER 
John  J.  Heflin,  Jr.,  President 

56  N.  Main,  Columbia  Mutual  Tower. Memphis,  Tenn. 
J.  D.  Marks,  Vice  President 

81  Madison  Building . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Thomas  A.  Gemignani,  Secretary -Treasurer 

44  N.  Second  Street . Memphis,  Tenn. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHAPTER 
Alex  Cutler,  President 

41  Sutter  Street,  Rm.  510 . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Charles  F.  Gibson,  Vice  President 

368  Bush  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Eldon  T.  Peterson,  Secretary 

4  Montgomery  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

George  L.  Carter,  Treasurer 

46a  California  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  CHAPTER 
Gordon  E.  Bush,  President 

2116  K  Street . Sacramento,  Calif. 

Frank  MacBride,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

2101  Capitol  Avenue . Sacramento,  Calif. 

Owen  H.  Ward,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1804  J  Street . Sacramento,  Calif. 

CHICAGO  CHAPTER 
Roy  H.  Krueger,  President 

gig  North  Michigan  Avenue . Chicago,  Ill. 

James  E.  Gallagher,  Vice  President 

723  West  One  Hundred  Eleventh  Street. .  .Chicago,  Ill. 

Roy  D.  Haverstick,  Secretary 

352  E.  47th  Street . Chicago,  Ill. 

Robert  N.  Swan,  Treasurer 

1355  £•  53Yd  Street . Chicago,  Ill. 

INDIANAPOLIS  CHAPTER 
James  H.  Farrar,  President 

124  N.  Delaware  Street . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Carroll  A.  Forrest,  Vice  President 

230  Massachusetts  Avenue . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Walter  M.  Evans,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Indiana  National  Bank 

3  Virginia  Avenue . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

GEORGIA  CHAPTER 
Robert  J.  Dotson,  President 

112  West  Congress  Street . Savannah,  Ga. 

Jack  Robertson,  Vice  President 

P.  O.  Box  1638 . Atlanta,  Ga. 

Flew  Murphy,  Secretary 
488  Cherry  Street . 


Omaha,  Nebr. 
.Omaha,  Nebr. 
.Omaha,  Nebr. 


Macon,  Ga. 
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GREATER  NEW  YORK  CHAPTER 
Howard  M.  Sonn,  President 

4060  Broadway . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ralph  R.  Russ.  Vice  President 

362  Fifth  Avenue . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Henry  W.  Ludman,  Secretary-Treasurer 

335  Broadway . New  York,  N.  Y. 

STATE  OF  WASHINGTON  AND  SOUTHERN 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA  CHAPTER 
Kelvin  Greenstreet,  President 

321  Second  and  Cherry . 

Ruby  M.  Wright,  Vice  President 

1404  East  Forty-Second  Street . 

Kenneth  W.  Peth,  Secretary -Treasurer 
575  Colman  Bldg . 

HOUSTON  CHAPTER 


C.  Malcolm  Hamilton,  President 

616  Fannin  Street . Houston,  Texas 

Ben  B.  Neuhaus,  Vice  President 

403  Texas  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg . Houston,  Texas 

Meredith  H.  James,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer 

307  M  &  M  Bldg . Houston,  Texas 


OREGON-COLUMBIA  RIVER  CHAPTER 
Arvin  a.  Burnett,  President 

American  Bank  Building . 

C.  I.  Meyers,  Vice  President 

P.  O.  Box  4410 . 

John  S.  Baily,  Secretary-Treasurer 
P.  O.  Box  3703 . 

VIRGINIA  CHAPTER 
Emanuel  E.  Falk,  President 

131  Twenty-Sixth  Street . Newport  News,  Va. 

Charles  H.  Phillips,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

1013  E.  Main  Street . Richmond,  Va. 

Alfred  L.  Blake,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer 

20  North  8th  Street . Richmond,  Va. 


GREATER  CHATTANOOGA  CHAPTER 
Charles  D.  Moore,  President 

118  East  Eighth  Street . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

J,  R.  Light,  Vice  President 

713  Georgia  Avenue . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

A.  L.  Butler,  Secretary  Treasurer 

734  Market  Street . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

ONTARIO  CHAPTER 
Borden  Lilley,  President 

347  Bay  Street . Toronto,  Ontario.  Can. 

John  W.  C.  Rook-(;reen,  Secretary -Treasurer 
ig  Richmond  St.,  W . Toronto,  Ontario,  Can. 

UTAH  CHAPTER 
Edwin  Whitney,  President 

134  South  Main  Street . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Harold  J.  Kemp,  Vice  President 
Walker  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 

Box  ii6g . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Henry  P.  Kipp,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1750  South  Redwood  Road . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

HAWAII  CHAPTER 
Edward  C.  Hustace,  President 

1082  Ala  Moana  Boulevard . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Aaron  M.  Chaney,  Vice  President 

926  Fort  Street . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Allen  R.  Moore,  Secretary-Treasurer 

120  S.  King  Street . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

NORTH  FLORIDA  CHAPTER 
Henry  H,  Wright,  President 

100  West  Bay  Street . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Alonzo  Frank  Green,  Vice  President 

McKinney-Green,  Inc . Gainesville,  Fla. 

Robert  A.  Thal,  Secretary-Treasurer 

113  E.  Forsyth  Street . Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Seattle,  Wash. 
.Seattle,  Wash. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Portland,  Ore. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Portland,  Ore. 
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ADVISORY  BOARD 

58  Carl  Mayer,  Chairman . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

59  William  Everett,  Vice  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 

59  Stanley  Arnheim,  Past  President. .  .Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Advisor  to  Chairman 

58  Henry  Beaumont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

60  John  Cotton . San  Diego,  Calif. 

58  Emanuel  E.  Falk . Newport  News,  Va. 

60  Joseph  Gumberc . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

60  John  R.  Higcins . Chicago,  Ill. 

59  Robert  O’Keefe . Kansas  City.  Mo. 

59  Boyd  Wilson . New  York,  N.  Y. 

COLLEGE  CONTACT  COMMITTEE 
58  Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  Chairman ....  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

58  David  Childs . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

58  Jules  Saxe . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

58  James  Udall . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

58  Harold  Waldron . Quincy,  Mass. 

INSTRUCTION  AND  TRAINING  COMMITTEE 
58  Henry  G.  Beaumont,  Chairman 

. Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

58  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  Past  President. . St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Advisor  to  Chairman 

58  Bill  Campbell  . Evanston,  Ill. 

58  John  Cotton . San  Diego,  Calif. 

58  Rowland  Dietz . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

58  Bertram  Druker . Boston,  Mass. 

58  Hal  Easton . Omaha,  Nebr. 

PUBLICATIONS  COMMITTEE 

58  Howard  M.  Sonn,  Chairman . New  York,  N.  Y. 

58  Raymond  Bosley,  Vice  Chairman 

. Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 

58  R.  Gordon  Tarr,  Vice  Chairman.  .Cincinnati,  Ohio 

58  H.  P.  Holmes,  Past  President . Detroit,  Mich. 

Advisor  to  Chairman 

58  Emanuel  E.  Falk . Newport  News,  Va. 

58  John  Harrison . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

58  Charles  Kydd . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

58  William  Walters,  Jr . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Journal  Ed'torial  Committee 

58  William  Althauser . Memphis,  Tenn. 

58  Aaron  M.  Chaney . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

58  John  Cheatham . Miami,  Fla. 

58  Max  E.  Encemann . Salt  Lake  City.  Uuh 

58  William  Gerhardt . Chicago,  Ill. 


58  Lister  C.  Greene . Tulsa,  Okla. 

58  Chester  B.  Heineck . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

58  J.  Norman  Linton . Denver,  Colo. 

58  York  McDonnell . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

58  Stephen  L.  Melnyk . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

58  Charles  E.  Peterson,  Jr . Omaha,  Nebr. 

58  Charles  H.  Phillips,  Jr . Richmond,  Va. 

58  John  W.  C.  Rook-Green . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

58  Eleanore  Sheley . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

58  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

58  Henry  Wright . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

RESEARCH  COMMITTEE 

58  William  Everett,  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 

58  Charles  Christel,  Vice  Chairman,  Bulletins 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

58  Kenneth  Draper,  Vice  Chairman, 

Experience  Exchange . Detroit,  Mich. 

58  J.  Russell  Doiron,  Past  President. Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Advisor  to  Chairman 

58  Clarence  Coleman . Denver,  Colo. 

58  George  Lochte . Washington,  D.  C. 

58  Richard  L.  Nelson . Chicago,  Ill. 

58  Ralph  Stevener . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

58  Felix  Thoeren . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

SPEAKERS  BUREAU  AND  PANELS 
COMMITTEE 

58  Charles  J.  Kydd,  Chairman 

. East  Orange,  New  Jersey 

58  George  Morrison,  Past  President. . .  .Denver,  Colo. 
Advisor  to  Chairman 

58  Warner  G.  Baird . Chicago,  Ill. 

58  Maxine  Hammond . Dayton,  Ohio 

58  J.  R.  Light . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

58  Frank  Nolan  . Seattle,  Wash. 

58  Stewart  Wicklin . San  Diego,  Calif. 

58  F.  Orin  Woodbury . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


STANDARDS  AND  PLANNING  COMMITTEE 

Franklyn  Lyons,  Chairman . . .  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
George  Brush,  Vice  Chairman. .  .Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Ed  Hacker,  Past  President . Lansing,  Mich. 

Advisor  to  Chairman 

John  Harrison . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

John  Hilborn . Chicago,  Ill. 

Tom  Keller . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Russ  Pointer . Saginaw,  Mich. 

Henry  Wright . Jacksonville,  Fla. 
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58 

58 

58 


60 

59 

60 
60 

59 
58 

60 
58 
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58 

60 

59 
58 

58 

59 
59 
58 
58 
58 
58 

58 

59 

59 

60 
60 


60 

60 

58 


COMMITTEES.  1958 


ACCREDITING  COMMITTEE 


Robert  J.  Dotson,  Chairman 
Robert  Hichfielo, 

Vice  Chairman . 

William  McAinsh, 

Vice  Chairman . 

William  Walters, 

Past  President . 

Advisor  to  Chairman 

Grant  Benson . 

Raymond  Bosley . 

J.  Beidler  Camp . 

David  Childs . 

Edmund  D.  Cook . 

Kenneth  Crouch  . 

Ralph  F.  D’Oench . 

William  S.  Everett . 

George  Ewald . 

W.  D.  Galbreath . 

Van  Holt  Garrett,  Jr . 

Junius  H.  Garrison . 

Charles  Gibson . 

Robert  Goodman . 

Albert  Grimstead . 

Joseph  Gumberg . 

Rowena  Hagman . 

John  Hill . 

Henry  Kiggen . 

Morton  S.  Kline . 

Charles  Kydd . 

J.  R.  Light . 

Frank  Luchs  . 

John  R.  Maener . 

W.  M.  Mann . 

William  Martin . 

Reid  McClatchey . 

Stephen  Melnyk . 

Henry  Miller,  Jr . 

Harold  Niles . 

John  Ogden . 

Kenneth  Peth  . 

George  Pipe . 

WiixiAM  J.  Porter,  Jr . 

Ralph  Price . 

Raymond  Sheriff . 

W.  Griswold  Smith . 

Howard  Sonn . 

Waldemar  Spliid . 

James  W.  Stevenson,  Jr . 

L.  M.  Studstill . 

R.  Gordon  Tarr . 

Stewart  WiCKLiN . 

Richard  Works . 


. Savannah,  Ga. 

. . .  .Washington, D.  C. 

. .  .Washington,  D.  C. 

. . .  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

. Omaha,  Nebr. 

..Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. Kansas  City,  Mo. 

. Princeton,  N.  J. 

. Tulsa,  Okla. 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

. Memphis,  Tenn. 

. Denver,  Colo. 

. Greenville,  S.  C. 

.San  Francisco,  Calif. 

. Norfolk,  Va. 

Montreal,  Que.,  Can. 

. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

. Erie,  Pa. 

. Houston,  Tex. 

. . Boston,  Mass. 

. Trenton,  N.  J. 

. . .  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
.  .Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
. .  .Washington,  D.  C. 

. Omaha,  Nebr. 

. Jackson,  Miss. 

. Baltimore,  Md. 

. . .  Sacramento,  Calif. 
. .  .Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

. Dallas,  Tex. 

. Brookline,  Mass. 

. . .  .Milwaukee,  Wise. 

. Seattle,  Wash. 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

. Lansing,  Mich. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

....  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
....  Greensboro,  S.  C. 

. New  York,  N.  Y, 

. Portland,  Ore. 

. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

.W.  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

_ Cincinnati,  Ohio 

. San  Diego,  Calif. 

. Dallas,  Tex. 


ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 

Charles  Christel,  Chairman . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Maxine  Hammond,  Vice  Chairman..  .Dayton,  Ohio 
Feux  Thoeren,  Vice  Chairman. Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

D.  P.  Ducy,  Past  President . Pueblo,  Colo. 

Advisor  to  Chairman 


58 

58 

60 

60 

60 

.59 

60 

58 

59 
58 
58 
.59 

60 

58 

60 

59 
58 

60 
60 

58 

59 
59 

59 

60 

58 

59 

60 
60 

58 
60 
60 

59 

60 

58 
Go 
60 

59 

60 
58 

60 

58 

59 
58 
to 
58 
58 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


William  E.  Althauser,  Jr. 

Sam  Brown . 

Scott  N.  Brown . 

Arthur  Buenger . 

Ward  C.  Case . 

J.  T.  Chiott . 

Lewis  Colbert . 

Berkeley  Duck . 

John  Dwelle . 

Harold  Easton . 

Robert  Erickson . 

Harry  Fath . 

James  Gallagher . 

Lawrence  C.  Gallaway  . . . 

William  Gerhardt . 

Howard  Gilbert . 

Howard  Godwin . 

Horace  Grimm . 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Jr . 

Lloyd  Hardy . 

Calvin  Harris,  Jr . 

Robert  Harrison . 

Roy  a.  Heymann,  Jr . 

Victor  Hokanson . 

Jeffery  Holbrook . 

Kent  Holen . 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck . 

Ed  Hustace . 

O.  B.  Johnson . 

E.  Fred  Kemner . 

Borden  Lilley . 

Y.  T.  Lum . 

J.  D.  Marks . 

E.  Tennyson  Moore . 

Robert  Padgett  . 

Billy  J.  Paletou . 

Charles  H.  Phillips,  Jr _ 

Louis  Pienta . 

Hugh  Potter,  Jr . 

Harold  Rieger . 

Grace  Sebastian . 

R.  K.  Sheriff . 

John  D,  Snyder . 

R.  E.  Sprague . 

Henry  W.  Stamm . 

Whitney  Staples . 

William  H.  Tilly . 

Irving  F.  Truitt . 

Harold  Waldron . 

Stewart  Wicklin . 

Stewart  Wight . 

F.  Orin  Woodbury . 

Henry  Wright . 

Ruby  Wright . 

Ruth  C.  Yelton . 


. Memphis,  Tenn. 

. . .  .Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
. . .  .Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

. Milwaukee,  Wise. 

. Columbus,  Ohio 

. Ashville,  N.  C. 

. Washington,  D.  C. 

. Indianapolis,  Ind. 

. Charlotte,  N.  C. 

. Omaha,  Nebr. 

. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

. Cincinnati,  Ohio 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. Dallas,  Texas 

. San  Diego,  Calif. 

. Cambridge,  Mass. 

. Clayton,  Mo. 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

. . . .  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

. New  York,  N.  Y. 

. Wilmington,  Del. 

. . .  .Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
. . .  .Philadelphia,  Penn. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. Portland,  Ore. 

. . . .Minneapolis,  Minn. 
. . . .  W.  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

. Honolulu,  Hawaii 

. Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

. . .  .Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

. Honolulu,  Hawaii 

. Memphis,  Tenn. 

. Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

. New  Orleans,  La. 

. Richmond,  Va. 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

. Houston,  Tex. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. Sacramento,  Calif. 

. Kansas  City,  Mo. 

. Baltimore.  Mo. 

. . Bridgeport,  Conn. 

. Patterson,  N.  J. 

. Miami,  Fla. 

. Birmingham,  Ala. 

. Norfolk,  Va. 

. Quincy,  Mass. 

. San  Diego,  Calif. 

. Atlanta,  Ga. 

. . .  .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

. Jacksonville,  Fla. 

. Seattle,  Wash. 

. San  Antonio,  Tex. 


AMO  PROMOTION  COMMITTEE 


59  R.  Gordon  Tarr,  Chairman . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

59  A.  T.  Beckwith,  Vice  Chairman . Miami,  Fla. 
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59 

Raymond  Bosley, 

58 

Vice  Chairman . 

58 

59 

Durand  Taylor,  Past  President. .  .New  York,  N.  Y. 

58 

Advisor  to  Chairman 

58 

60 

Warner  Baird,  Jr . 

58 

60 

Wm.  Barendrick . 

58 

59 

Henry  Beaumont . 

58 

58 

David  Childs . 

58 

59 

Charles  Christel . 

58 

60 

Lewis  Colbert . 

58 

58 

Robert  J.  Dotson . . 

58 

60 

Bertram  Druker . 

58 

58 

Arthur  Eckstein . . 

. New  York,  N.  Y. 

58 

60 

Emanuel  E.  Falk . 

58 

58 

Albert  Grimstead . 

, . . . .  Montreal,  Que.,  Can. 

58 

58 

Maxine  Hammond . 

58 

60 

H.  P.  Holmes . 

53 

59 

J.  R.  Light . 

58 

59 

Carl  Mayer . 

58 

58 

Stephen  Melnyk . 

58 

60 

Edward  Offutt . 

58 

59 

Robert  Padgett  . 

. .  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

60 

Jules  Saxe . 

58 

Raymond  Sheriff . 

58 

William  A.  P.  Watkins.  . 

60 

Richard  Works . 

58 

BUDGET  AND  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

58  William  A.  P.  Watkins,  Chairman - Chicago,  Ill. 

58  Stanley  Arnheim,  Vice  Chairman. . .  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

58  Raymond  Bosley . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

f,8  Howard  Gilbert . Cambridge,  Mass. 

58  Howard  Sonn . New  York,  N.  Y. 


BYLAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  COMMITTEE 

58  J.  Wallace  Paletou,  Chairman . .  New  Orleans,  La. 

58  Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  Past  Presidenl.Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Advisor  to  Chairman 

60  R.  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

59  Boyd  Wilson . New  York,  N,  Y. 

CHAPTER  PRESIDENTS  COMMITTEE 

58  Raymond  Sheriff,  Chairman . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

58  Henry  Wricht,  Vice  Chairman. .  .Jacksonville,  Fla. 
58  J.  Russell  Doiron,  Past  President .  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Advisor  to  Chairman 

58  Clifford  E.  Aikin . Detroit,  Mich. 

58  W.  Lee  Baker . Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

58  Vincent  A.  Buono . Hackensack,  N.  J. 

58  Gordon  E.  Bush . Sacramento,  Calif. 

58  John  W.  Cassidy . Washington,  D.  C. 

58  Alex  Cutler . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

58  Robert  J.  Dotson . Savannah,  Ga. 

58  Emanuel  E.  Falk . Newport  News,  Va. 

58  James  H.  Farrar . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

58  H.  Walter  Graves . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

58  J.  Wyatt  Griffin . Miami,  Fla. 

58  Horace  F.  Grimm . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

58  C.  Malcolm  Hamilton . Houston,  Tex. 


CONVENTION,  MEETINGS  AND  DISPLAY 
COMMITTEE 

Vincent  T.  Mead,  Chairman.  .Sun  Francisco,  Calif. 
58  Alex  Cutler,  Vice  Chairman ..  .San  Francisco,  Calif. 

58  William  Everett,  Vice  Chairman . Chicago,  III. 

58  Franklyn  Lyons, 

Vice  Chairman . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

58  William  McAinsh, 

Vice  Chairman . Washington,  D.  C. 

58  William  A.  P.  Watkins,  Past  President. Chicago,  III. 
.iuvisor  to  Chairman 

58  Heath  Angelo . Oakland.  Calif. 

58  Charles  Gibson . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

58  Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Jr . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

58  Jack  Jacobson . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

58  Jules  Saxe . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

58  Lawrence  Shepard . Berkeley,  Calif. 

58  F.  Lorinc  Winsor . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINE  COMMITTEE 

58  Durand  Taylor,  Chairman . New  York,  N.  Y, 

59  H.  P.  Holmes,  Vice  Chairman . Detroit,  Mich. 

60  Carey  Winston . Washington,  D.  C. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
58  Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Chairman.  .San  Francisco,  Calif, 

58  Henry  Beaumont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

58  A.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Fla. 

58  William  S.  Everett . Chicago,  Ill. 

58  Carl  Mayer . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

58  J,  Wallace  Paletou . New  Orleans,  La. 

58  Boyd  Wilson . New  York,  N.  Y. 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 
58  Joseph  J.  Gumberg,  Vice  President, 

Chairman . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

58  Howard  Sonn,  Chapter  President, 

Vice  Chairman . New  York,  N.  Y. 
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58  J.  Wallace  Paletou, 

Past  President . New  Orleans,  La. 

Advisor  to  Chairman 
58  Clifford  E.  Aikin, 

Chapter  President . Detroit,  Mich. 

58  W.  Lee  Baker, 

Chapter  President . Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

58  Raymond  Bosley, 

Vice  President . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

58  Vincent  A.  Buono, 

Chapter  President . Hackensack,  N.  J. 

58  Gordon  £.  Bush, 

Chapter  President . Sacramento,  Calif. 

58  John  W.  Cassidy, 

Chapter  President . Washington,  D.  C. 

58  Charles  Christel,  Vice  President. . .  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 
58  Clarence  V.  Coleman,  Vice  President. Denver,  Colo. 
58  Alex  Cutler, 

Chapter  President . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

58  Robert  J.  Dotson,  Chapter  President. Savannah,  Ga. 

58  Hal  G.  Easton,  Vice  President . Omaha,  Nebr. 

58  Emanuel  E.  Falk, 

Vice  President . Newport  News,  Va. 

58  James  H.  Farrar, 

Chapter  President . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

58  H.  Walter  Graves, 

Chapter  President . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

58  J.  Wyatt  Griffin,  Chapter  President. .  Miami,  Fla. 
58  Horace  F.  Grimm,  Chapter  President. St.  Louis,  Mo. 
58  C.  Malcolm  Hamilton, 

Chapter  President . Houston,  Texas 

58  John  J.  Heflin,  Jr., 

Chapter  President . Memphis,  Tenn. 

58  Erwin  A.  Henschel, 

Chapter  President . Milwaukee,  Wise. 

58  Edmond  Herzig, 

Chapter  President . San  Diego,  Calif. 

58  John  T.  Holborn,  Vice  President . Chicago,  Ill. 

58  M.  Jeffery  Holbrook, 

Chapter  President . Portland,  Ore. 

58  Edward  C.  Hustace, 

Chapter  President . Honolulu,  Hawaii 


58  C.  Gordon  Jackson,  Jr., 

Chapter  President . Dallas,  Tex. 

58  Roy  H.  Krueger,  Chapter  President. .  .Chicago,  III. 
58  Borden  Lilley, 

Chapter  President . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

58  William  J.  Martin, 

Chapter  President . Baltimore,  Md. 

58  Stephen  L.  Melnyk, 

Chapter  President . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

58  Charles  D.  Moore, 

Chapter  President . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

58  Leemon  W.  Nix,  Chapter  President _ Tulsa,  Okla. 

58  Frank  W.  Nolan,  Fice  President  Seattle,  Wash. 
58  Charles  E.  Peterson,  Jr., 

Chapter  President . Omaha,  Nebraska 

58  Paul  H.  Rittle,  Chapter  President. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
58  Myron  C.  Roberts, 

Chapter  President . Brookline,  Mass. 

58  Ray  K.  Sheriff,  Chapter  President.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
58  Howard  M.  Sonn, 

Chapter  President . New  York,  N,  Y. 

58  Whitney  Staples,  Vice  President . Miami,  Fla. 

58  Morris  Wasserman, 

Chapter  President . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

58  Edwin  Whitney, 

Chapter  President . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

58  Harold  E.  Waldron,  Vice  President.  .Quincy,  Mass. 
58  Boyd  E.  Wilson,  Vice  President. .  .New  York,  N.  Y. 
58  Henry  H.  Wright, 

Chapter  President . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

58  Ruth  C.  Yelton,  Vice  President.  .San  Antonio,  Tex. 
58  Stewart  Wicklin,  Vice  President.  .San  Diego,  Calif. 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

58  J.  Wallace  Paletou,  Chairman.  .New  Orleans,  La. 
58  Stanley  W.  Arnheim, 

Vice  Chairman . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

58  Charles  Christel . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

58  Ed  Cook . Princeton,  N.  J, 

58  Robert  J.  Dotson . Savannah,  Ga. 

58  R.  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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